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PREFACE 


Twelve years ago the United Nations had fifty members. 
Today it has over eighty. Twelve years ago the West, which had 
molded the Charter, stood at the helm. Today voices out of the 
East are growing in strength. The Great Powers fell out with 
each other. The small nations filled the breach. 

The resultant discord and the jostling are inevitable. But 
the need for mutual accommodation is also imperative. The 
nations of the West cannot turn their backs on a United Nations 
grown unruly because it is no more than a mirror of the world. 
The nations of the East cannot “‘walk backwards into the future,” 
assuming a Nineteenth Century arrogance. 

The present session of the Assembly is likely to witness some 
uneasy and anguished soul-searching. Hungary and Suez ignited 
chain reactions leading in many directions. What is the role of 
the Great Powers today? What are the rights and duties of the 
majority? What effective sanctions can the Organization impose 
on offenders? And how can it attain a justice that does not 
penalize the law-abiding while the outlaw goes unscathed? 

In the following pages these questions are reflected in the 
discussions not only on Hungary and Suez, but on the whole 
gamut of concerns, and they will undoubtedly be made even 
more explicit in the months to come. “Issues Before the Twelfth 
General Assembly” was prepared by members of the editorial 
staff of the Carnegie Endowment, assisted by Maurice Archer, 
Overbrook Graduate Fellow, Yale University; Richard L. 
Plunkett, Russian Institute and Department of Public Law and 
Government, Columbia University; and Allen Sultan, School of 
Law, Columbia University. The article on Algeria was prepared 
by David J. Padwa, Columbia University, and that on Human 
Rights by Marian Neal Ash of the Endowment’s staff. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
September 1957 Editor-in-C hief 
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Issues Before the 
Twelfth General Assembly 


“The United Nations has . . . emerged from this perilous 
juncture in its life stronger and in a position which . . . challenges 
all its critics in many lands. A great deal of the credit for this- 
and all the recent achievemeats is due to our distinguished, hard- 
working Secretary-General.”* This statement by the delegate of 
Iceland brings into relief the two most noteworthy aspects of 
events during the past year. Last autumn the Assembly was 
faced simultaneously with major crises directly involving three 
Great Powers. The Security Council bowed out and the Assem- 
bly, with no coercive powers, was forced to improvise as swiftly 
as possible. In each case it probably achieved the maximum 
results permitted by the circumstances. 


However, the difference in the measures undertaken by the 
Assembly with respect to Hungary and Suez and in the responses 
to those measures have led to a sentiment that the United Na- 
tions scales of justice are out of balance. For many critics this has 
over-shadowed the positive accomplishments and aggravated the 
feeling, particularly of the “colonial” powers, that they have 
become the whipping boys of the majority—expected to be 
obedient sons in the management of their own affairs and 
generous fathers when their resources are needed. 


The second aspect to which the delegate of Iceland referred 
is the role of the Secretary-General during the past year. In the 
Suez crisis, the Assembly shifted much of its responsibility to 
the Secretary-General. It was he who had to carry out, on the 
highest diplomatic levels, a general and ambiguous mandate. 
It was he who proposed the implementing measures that the 
Assembly approved, often without discussion. In addition to the 


1 United Nations Doc. A/PV. 668, 8 March 1957, p. 77. 








character of the Secretary-General, this delegation of respon- 
sibility was largely the result of two factors: first, a body of over 
eighty members cannot be an effective directing mechanism and, 
second, differences of opinion are too close to the surface to make 
probing or precision by the Assembly either safe or feasible. But 
the answer to unwieldiness and to heterogeneity cannot lie solely 
in the devolution of responsibility on a single man. The Secretary- 
General has only such authority as is accorded to him by the 
collectivity of states to carry out their wishes. He can only 
operate within narrow limits of negotiability, using the maximum 
wit and skill at his command. 


Unless the Assembly can face these realities with integrity 
and with a willingness to accept their implications, it may dis- 
sipate its forces in dissension and lose the impetus of its forward 
progress. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


Retrospection in regard to Hungary and concern with the 
continuing crises both in the Middle East and in Algeria will 
no doubt take a prominent place in the Assembly’s discussions 
this year. In addition there will be questions of charter review, 
disarmament, Cyprus, and relations with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, as well as such perennial problems as 
Chinese representation and reunification of Korea. For the 
solution of some of these issues, the Assembly bears a major 
responsibility and the actions taken at this session may well 
influence the future course of events. For others the Assembly 
now can do little more than hold a watching brief. 


HUNGARY 


Throughout the spring and summer of 1956, de-stalinization 
gained momentum in Eastern Europe. In Hungary, the First 
Secretary of the Communist Party, the Stalinist Mayta4s Rakosi, 
was ousted in July and replaced by Emé Gerd. Hungarians 
executed earlier for suspected ‘““Titoism” were rehabilitated and 








ceremoniously reinterred. Various Hungarian groups led by 
students and intellectuals began to demand greater freedom, 
and after 19 October several peaceful demonstrations took 
place. The government promised long-range policies designed 
to alleviate the most pressing economic grievances. On 13 
October, the Communist Party, acceding to demands from 
many groups, reinstated in the Party Imre Nagy, who had 
been Premier from 1953 to 1955 and who was identified with 


more liberal economic policies. 
First Intervention 


Into this already tense situation came news on 19 October 
of the Polish success in resisting Soviet pressure. When the 
Polish Communists appeared to be moving too precipitately 
along a path of “many roads to socialism,’ the USSR made 
threatening gestures, massing troops on the Polish-Soviet border 
and staging “troop maneuvers” inside Poland. But the Polish 
Communists stood firm and succeeded in wresting substantial 
concessions from the USSR. 


In Budapest students and intellectuals organized demon- 
strations of sympathy for the Polish cause on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, 23 October. Estimates of the number of demon- 
strators vary but it is well known that they ranged from army 
officers and cadets from the military academy to women and 
children. The demonstrators demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of all Soviet troops, the appointment of Imre Nagy as 
Premier, the trial of Rakosi and other Stalinists, secret general 
elections, economic reforms, freedom of expression, an end to 
arbitrary arrest, and the removal of the symbols of Soviet 
domination. The demands were based on a list drawn up by 
students the previous day. 


Demonstrations continued peacefully throughout the after- 
noon and early evening although the tension of the crowd 
mounted steadily. At 8 p.m. Erné Ger6é made a broadcast 
that did not refer to the demands but merely condemned 


those who strive to spread the poison of chauvinism among our 
youth and who have taken advantage of the democratic freedom 








insured by our state to working people to carry out a demonstra- 
tion of a nationalistic character.’ 


Disappointment with the speech served to inflame the 
demonstrators. ‘Then an incident occurred which was to turn 
peaceable demonstrations into rebellion. The previous day, 
students had unsuccessfully attempted to get their demands 
broadcast over the official government radio. After the Gero 
speech, they proceeded to the radio station, intent on making 
another attempt. 


A large crowd gathered at the Radio Building, which was guarded 
by the AVH or State security police. The students sent a delegation 
into the Building to negotiate with the Director. The crowd waited 
in vain for the return of this delegation, and eventually a rumour 
spread that one delegate had been shot. Shortly after 9 p.m., tear 
gas bombs were thrown from the upper windows and, one or two 
minutes later, AVH men opened fire on the crowd, killing a num- 
ber of people and wounding others. In so far as any one moment 
can be selected as the turning point which changed a peaceful 
demonstration into a violent uprising, it would be this moment 
when the AVH, already intensely unpopular and universally feared 
by their compatriots, attacked defenceless people. The anger of the 
crowd was intensified when white ambulances, ‘with Red Cross 
license plates, drove up. Instead of first aid teams, AVH police 
emerged, wearing doctors’ white coats. A part of the infuriated 
crowd attacked them and, in this way, the demonstrators acquired 
their first weapons. Hungarian forces were rushed to the scene to 
reinforce the AVH but, after hesitating a moment, they sided with 
the crowd.’ 


Initially fighting was confined to clashes between the AVH 
and the Hungarian people, including workers from the factory 
districts who had also joined the crowds. By 2 a.m. on Wednes- 
day the 24th, however, Soviet tanks had appeared in the capital. 


1 National Communism and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe: A Selec- 
tion of Documents on Events in Poland and Hungary, February-November 
1956, Paul E. Zinner, ed. (New York, Columbia University Program on East 
Central Europe, 1956), p. 404. 


2 General Assembly, Official Records (GAOR): 11th Sess., 1957, Suppl. 
No. 18, para. 56. Italics added. 
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Fighting spread throughout the country and the revolution 
developed into a war between the great majority of the Hun- 
garian people and Soviet troops. 


Later that morning three announcements of great signifi- 
cance were made: the appointment of Imre Nagy as Premier, 
the appeal to Soviet forces “stationed in Hungary” to assist in 
quelling the revolt, and the declaration of martial law and 
“summary jurisdiction.” The announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Imre Nagy, one of the important demands of the 
people, preceded the other two announcements. By making it 
appear that the invitation to the Soviet forces and the imposi- 
tion of martial law had the support of Nagy, the salutary effect 
that his appointment was designed to have on the demonstrators 
was largely negated. It was not until a week later that Nagy 
denied issuing either of these orders. This was later confirmed 
by information that Soviet tanks had been on their way prior 
to Nagy’s appointment and that the imposition of martial law 
had been initiated by his predecessor.* Moreover until 28 Oc- 
tober Nagy was not a free agent, since he had been in the 
custody of Gerd or the AVH. 


With the breakdown of normal political authority, Revolu- 
tionary Councils assumed governmental responsibilities and, at 
the same time, Workers Councils were formed in the factories. 
These two features of the revolution, which it should be noted 
resembled in many respects the political and economic evolution 
that Yugoslavia had followed after the 1948 break between 
Marshal Tito and the Cominform, were among the longest- 
lived, surviving the military defeat of the Nagy government by 
several months. 


In an effort to placate the population, the government 
announced on 25 October the replacement of Erné Geré as 
First Secretary of the Party by Janos Kadar. Two days later 
Premier Nagy created a government in which 6 of the 27 
ministers were not Communists. 


8 [bid., paras. 221-66. 








Security Council Consideration 

On Sunday 28 October the “situation created by the 
action of foreign military forces in Hungary in violently repress- 
ing the rights of the Hungarian people which are secured by 
the Treaty of Peace’’* was brought before an emergency meeting 
of the United Nations Security Council by France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. In requesting the meeting, 
the three powers cited provisions of the Charter dealing with 
the peaceful settlement of disputes (Chapter VI) rather than 
with threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of 
aggression (Chapter VII). 

Although it was clear by that time that the Hungarian 
revolution was being put down by Soviet troops, it was not so 
clear what forces composed the revolution, or what or whom 
the Nagy government represented. Official communications be- 
tween Hungary and the outside world had been disrupted and 
delegates were largely dependent upon the press for information. 
The confusion was aggravated by the fact that the Hungarian 
government categorically rejected the right of the United 
Nations to deal with a matter that lay, it contended, exclusively 
within the domestic jurisdiction of Hungary. 


The Soviet delegate, Arkady A. Sobolev, strongly supported 
the Hungarian argument and contended that 
the measures the Hungarian Government has seen fit to take in 
order to put an end to the armed uprising of criminal elements of 
a fascist type against the legal Government of Hungary and to 
maintain law and order in the country are its inalienable prero- 
gative, as they are the prerogative of the Government of any other 
sovereign State.° 
Attempts to bring the matter before the Council were designed, 
he said, “‘to give further encouragement to the armed rebellion.’”® 


Joza Brilej of Yugoslavia declared that bringing the matter 
before the Security Council was “actually tantamount to using 


4 United Nations Doc. S/3690, 27 Oct. 1956. 

5 Security Council, Official Records (SCOR): 746th Mtg., 28 Oct. 1956, 
para. 20. 

6 Ibid., para. 14. 
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the tragic situation in Hungary for political purposes, and that 
is likely to aggravate the situation both in Hungary and in the 
world at large.’ However, he abstained in the vote on placing 
the question on the agenda since his government “as a matter 
of principle, opposed . . . the participation of foreign troops.”’’ 


The debate at this first meeting of the Security Council 
was inconclusive. Péter Kés, the Hungarian representative who 
had been invited to sit with the Council, had received no instruc- 
tions from his government.® Apart from Mr. Sobolev, the 
members of the Council confined themselves to general denun- 
ciations of the principle of armed intervention in the domestic 
affairs of any state. Despite nearly six hours of debate, no 
specific suggestions as to United Nations action were made, 
nor was any date set for the next meeting. 


It was not until the following Friday, 2 November, that 
the Council reconvened after an urgent appeal had been received 
from Premier Nagy for the support of the Security Council in 
obtaining withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary. Mean- 
while, events both in Hungary and elsewhere had moved with 
disconcerting swiftness. On 29 October, Israel forces invaded 
the Sinai Peninsula, to be followed shortly by a joint Anglo- 
French military intervention. The five-day interval during 
which the United Nations was preoccupied with the Middle 
East proved to be the high-water mark of success for the 
revolution. Despite continuous rumors of new movements of 
USSR troops into and toward Hungary, the attitude adopted 
by Soviet authorities suddenly became conciliatory. The Nagy 
government succeeded in obtaining compliance with a cease- 
fire order and proceeded to undertake political reforms, includ- 
ing the abolition of the one-party system. 


7 Ibid., paras. 33-34. 

8 Péter Kés was appointed Hungary’s permanent representative on 31 
May 1956. On 28 or 29 October, Nagy announced that he revoked the 
appointment of Kés and authorized Janos Szabo to present Hungary’s case 
in the United Nations organs. However, Mr. Szabo’s credentials were never 
approved by the United Nations. On 3 January 1957, Péter Méd was ap- 
pointed permanent representative by the Kadar government; Mr. Szabo 
continued throughout this period to serve on the permanent mission. 











On 30 October the USSR issued a declaration which 
seemed to point the way to settlement of its differences with 
Hungary. The declaration said that, while “the forces of black 
reaction” had tried to take advantage of justifiable grievances 
to restore the old system, 


the Soviet Government, like the whole Soviet people, deeply regrets 
that the development of events in Hungary has led to blood- 
shed... . 


Having in mind that the further presence of Soviet military units 
in Hungary could serve as an excuse for further aggravation of the 
situation, the Soviet Government has given its military command 
instructions to withdraw the Soviet military units from the city of 
Budapest as soon as this is considered necessary by the Hungarian 
Government. 


At the same time, the Soviet Government is prepared to enter into 
the appropriate negotiations with [Hungary] and other members of 
the Warsaw Treaty on the question of the presence of Soviet troops 
on the territory of Hungary.® 


Despite misgivings that some observers had about the 
intentions of the USSR, President Eisenhower said in a broad- 
cast on 31 October that, “in Eastern Europe there seems to 
appear the dawn of a new day.”*’ However, even as the Presi- 
dent spoke, events were taking an ominous turn. In a telegram 
to the Secretary-General on 1 November, Imre Nagy stated that 
further Soviet units were entering Hungary. Mr. Nagy had 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of these Soviet forces and 
had informed the Soviet Ambassador that the Hungarian gov- 
ernment “repudiates the Warsaw Treaty and at the same time 
declares Hungary’s neutrality, turns to the United Nations and 
requests the help of the four great Powers in defending the 
country’s neutrality.” Mr. Nagy asked that “the question of 
Hungary’s neutrality and the defence of this neutrality by the 


® National Communism. and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe, op cit., p. 
488. 

10 U. S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 35, No. 907 (12 Nov. 1956), 
p. 743. 
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four great Powers” be promptly placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly.” 


In response to this request, the Security Council met for 
the second time to discuss the Hungarian situation on the 
evening of Friday, 2 November. Again no specific measure was 
proposed, although several members of the Council urged that 
some step be taken to give the Hungarians the support they 
requested. Instead delegates confined themselves, for the most 
part, to expressing concern over reported Soviet troop move- 
ments and the hope that the policy contained in the USSR’s 
30 October declaration would be implemented. 


Mr. Sobolev declared that statements alleging further troop 
movements into Hungary were “utterly unfounded,” and that 
Soviet policy continued to be that set forth in the 30 October 
declaration. “The situation in Hungary,” he asserted, “does 
not warrant this emergency meeting of the Council.”” 


Even as Mr. Sobolev spoke, a further communication from 
Mr. Nagy was being circulated to Council members: 


Large Soviet military units crossed the border of the country, 
marching toward Budapest. They occupy railway lines, railway 
stations and railway safety equipment. Reports also have come... 
that Soviet military movements of east-west direction are being 
observed on the territory of Western Hungary. 


Mr. Nagy asked the Council “to instruct the Soviet and Hun- 
garian Governments to start the negotiations immediately” for 
the withdrawal of the Soviet troops." 


Despite this appeal, the Council adjourned without taking 
any action, but when it reconvened the next afternoon there 
was before it a draft resolution submitted by the United States. 
The resolution deplored “the use of Soviet military forces to 
suppress the efforts of the Hungarian people to reassert their 
rights,” called upon the USSR “to desist forthwith from any 


11GAOR: 2nd Emergency Spec. Sess., 1956, Annex, Agenda Item 5, p. 1. 
12 SCOR: 752nd Mtg., 2 Nov. 1956, paras. 141, 136. 
13 United Nations Doc. S/3726, 2 Nov. 1956, pp. 2, 3. 
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form of intervention, particularly armed intervention,’ and 
expressed “the earnest hope that the USSR, under appropriate 
arrangements with the Government of Hungary, will withdraw 
Soviet forces from Hungary without delay.”** 


Although with the exception of the USSR and Yugoslavia 
the members of the Council spoke in support of the draft reso- 
lution, no action was taken as the Hungarian representative, 
Janos Szabo, reported that negotiations between Hungarian and 
Soviet army leaders had begun. “According to the Soviet pro- 
posal,” said Mr. Szabo, “no more troops will cross the border 
until an agreement is reached.”’*® Yugoslavia thereupon moved 
that the meeting be adjourned since “‘it is obviously our duty 
to refrain from doing anything that might impede the negotia- 
tions.””*® 


This proposal was not acceded to until members of the 
Council had repeatedly asked the Soviet delegate to clarify the 
position of his government and Mr. Sobolev had replied, “I 
can confirm that such negotiations are going on.’ Even then 
the attitude of most members of the Council was that “while 
we are prepared to wait and see, we shall be waiting with 
considerable anxiety as well as very great hope in our hearts.’’*® 


Second Intervention 


The meeting rose at 6:50 p.m. on Saturday after deciding 
to reconvene at 10:30 a.m. Monday 5 November. But again 
events moved more swiftly than had been anticipated. At day- 
break on Sunday Soviet forces launched an all-out attack on 
Budapest and other major centers in Hungary. At 5:05 a.m. 
Budapest time (11:05 p.m. 3 November New York time) Janos 
Kadar announced the formation of the Hungarian Revolution- 
ary Worker-Peasant Government, as a rival to the Nagy govern- 


14 United Nations Doc. $/3730, 3 Nov. 1956. 
15 SCOR: 753d Mtg., 3 Nov. 1956, para. 62. 
16 [bid., para. 64. 

17 Tbid., para. 132. 

18 [bid., para. 75. 





ment which, Kadar alleged, “had come under the pressure of 
the reaction and had become impotent.”’* The Soviet troops 
captured key resistance points in Budapest in a matter of hours. 
At about 6 a.m.—midnight New York time—Nagy left the Par- 
liament Building and sought asylum in the Yugoslav Embassy. 


At 3 a.m. Sunday morning New York time, five minutes 

before the closing of a meeting of the First Emergency Special 
Session of the General Assembly which was considering the ques- 
tion of Suez, the Security Council again held an emergency 
meeting on Hungary. The mood of anger and outrage that most 
of the members of the Council felt was expressed by the United 
States representative Henry Cabot Lodge: 
If ever there was a time when the action of the United Nations 
could literally be a matter of life and death for a whole nation, this 
is that time. If ever there was a question which clearly raised a 
threat to the peace, this is the question. [The statement made to the 
Council the previous afternoon by the Soviet delegate] can scarcel) 
be equalled for its total lack of candour and its indifference to 
human suffering.”° 


Even Mr. Sobolev seemed to have been caught unprepared 
by the rapid pace of events: 


The Soviet delegation has no official information on the reports 
that have just been circulated about the new developments in Hun- 
gary. In these circumstances, the Soviet delegation considers that 
the more correct course would be for us to postpone consideration 
of this question until reliable information is available.* 


Other members of the Council, however, were not disposed to 
delay further. The United States submitted a revision of the 
draft resolution that it had proposed the previous day, calling 
upon the USSR “to cease the introduction of additional armed 
forces into Hungary and to withdraw all of its forces without 
delay from Hungarian territory.’’** 


19 National Communism and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe, op. cit., 
p. 473. 

20 SCOR: 754th Mtg., 4 Nov. 1956, paras. 3, 5. 

21 [bid., para. 42. 

22 United Nations Doc. S/3730/Rev. 1, 4 Nov. 1956. 





Running through this pre-dawn Sunday meeting of the 
Council were both a sense of profound shock and, in the face of 
a virtually certain Soviet veto of any proposed resolution, a sense 
of frustration. To the surprise of no one, the United States 
draft was not adopted, since the Soviet Union cast a negative 
vote. With only the Soviet Union in opposition, the Council 
then decided to call an emergency special session of the General 
Assembly on Hungary under the terms of the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. 

General Assembly Consideration 

Armed resistance, to Soviet forces did not end for several 
weeks, although the Hungarians had neither the equipment nor 
the organization to present a unified defense. Passive resistance 
to the Soviet-sponsored Kadar regime continued for nearly three 
months, but by attrition and terror this resistance too was finally 
broken. 

The realization that any effort to extend effective assistance 
to the Hungarians could lead to a much broader conflict was 


uppermost in the minds of those who took part in the Assembly 
debates. Even a proposal to send observers to Hungary aroused 
some fears. R. S. S. Gunewardene of Ceylon asked for assurance 


that there is no question of the use of force, although, a similar 
course was adopted on 25 June 1950, at the time of the Korean 
resolution. At this time armies marched into Korea. We are not 
to be caught napping—we must be assured that any steps taken 
would exclude military force and the despatch of armies or even a 
police force, without the sanction of this Assembly.** 


An even more cautious attitude was adopted by India and 
some of the other Asian states, while four Arab states—Egypt, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Syria—abstained on every major 
resolution and did not intervene at any point in the debate. 
India’s outraged protest over the British and French military 
action in the Middle East had no counterpart in this case. For 
some time Mr. Nehru referred to the Hungarian revolt as “a civil 
conflict”** and his government refused to support any of the 


23 United Nations Doc. A/PV.605, 3 Dec. 1956, p. 66. 
24 Asian Recorder, Vol. 1, No. 98 (10-16 Nov. 1956), pp. 1129-30. 
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major resolutions adopted by the General Assembly with the ex- 
ception of one that India co-sponsored” and one on relief intro- 
duced by Austria. 


Nevertheless, as the evidence began to pile up, the indigna- 
tion of the great majority of nations and the vehement press 
criticism within India began to have their effect. On 16 Novem- 
ber, speaking before the Lok Sabha, the lower house of the In- 
dian parliament, Mr. Nehru asserted: 


We are concerned with the attack on freedom anywhere in the 
world. We are concerned also with strong nations dominating, by 
armed force, weaker countries. In regard to Hungary, the situation 
was obscure for some days, and it was only gradually that the story 
of the tragic events that have taken place there became known.” 


In explanation of the Indian position, V. K. Krishna 
Menon told the Assembly on 21 November that 


a few days ago the Secretary-General asked the Government of 
India whether it would assist in the investigation which he is 
making . . . Would the Assembly not. expect the representatives 
and the Government . . . to express itself with restraint on the events 
that have happened? .. . The Secretary-General, I presume, asked 
the Government of India to contribute assistance in this way be- 
cause, in his judgement—and we respect his judgement and are 
flattered by it—and probably from the previous history of India 
in contacts of this kind, he thought that we would render an objec- 
tive account and assist in reaching an objective result. Therefore, 
we were restrained in dealing with the situation, but with one 
eye to assisting in a solution.** 


All these factors—practical limitations as well as the atti- 
tudes of various states—militated against any serious discussion 
in the Assembly of coercive measures. Although several sugges- 
tions were made as to economic or political sanctions that might 
be applied, none was proposed in concrete form. The most that 
the Assembly felt it could do was to keep this problem con- 
stantly before the world and hope that ultimately this would ease 


25 See below, p. 17. 
26 Asian Recorder, Vol. 1, No. 99 (17-23 Nov. 1956), p. 1141. 
27 United Nations Doc. A/PV.586, 21 Nov. 1956, pp. 18-19. 





the situation in Hungary and discourage similar behavior else- 
where. 


In the course of the Second Emergency Special Session and 
the eleventh session of the General Assembly to which the ques- 
tion was transferred, ten resolutions were adopted on various 
aspects of the Hungarian question. Four of these dealt in whole 
or in part with the intervention of Soviet forces and other politi- 
cal questions; five with observation and investigation of the 
situation within Hungary; three with relief for the Hungarian 
people;** and two with aid to refugees who had fled from Hun- 


gary.”* 


The resolutions in the first category grew increasingly con- 
demnatory of the USSR as weeks passed without Soviet compli- 
ance. At its first meeting on 4 November, the Second Emergency 
Special Session adopted a modified version of the draft resolu- 
tion vetoed in the Security Council. Five days later, the Assem- 
bly reiterated this call for an end to Soviet armed intervention 
and also proposed that, following the restoration of law and or- 


der, free elections be held under United Nations auspices. When 
reports were received that the Soviet army was arresting and de- 
porting Hungarian citizens, the Assembly on 21 November 
adopted a resolution urging that such practices cease and that 
those already deported be returned to Hungary. 


When the USSR did not comply with the Assembly’s re- 
peated requests, a fourth resolution was adopted on 12 Decem- 
ber condemning “the violation of the Charter’ by the USSR 
‘in depriving Hungary of its liberty and independence and the 
Hungarian people of the exercise of their fundamental rights.’’*° 


Under the second category the Secretary-General was asked 
to investigate the situation and to “observe the situation directly 


28 On 4 December 1956 an agreement was concluded between the United 
Nations and the International Committee of the Red Cross whereby the 
latter became the agency through which United Nations relief activities 
inside Hungary were carried on. See United Nations Doc. A/3443, 12 
Dec. 1956, Annex. 

29 For further information on aid to refugees, see pp. 162-65. 

30 General Assembly Res. 1131 (XI), 12 Dec. 1956. 
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through representatives named by him.’** The Hungarian 
government replied to the first two requests that “the sending 
of representatives . . . is not warranted.”’** Since these requests 
were part of resolutions dealing with troop withdrawal, Ceylon, 
India, and Indonesia then sponsored a resolution, making no 
mention of other aspects of the problem. Speaking of this reso- 
lution the delegate of Ceylon declared: 
If .. . Hungary refuses to accept the observers . . . then there is a 
presumption against Hungary, because such information as Hun- 
gary can give us in their defence must be placed by them, and if 
Hungary does not place that evidence before the observers designa- 
ted by the Secretary-General, we can come to only one conclusion, 
that it is not in their best interests. . . . It would mean, therefore, 
that they have done something which they should not have done 
. and we can proceed to a verdict that Hungary is a wrong-doer.** 


This resolution also proved to be unacceptable as it was deemed 
by Hungary to be contrary to its sovereignty and to the United 
Nations Charter. On 4 December, therefore, a fourteen-power 
resolution was introduced which reiterated the request to Hun- 


gary and proposed that other countries “‘as appropriate”’ also ad- 
mit observers. Austria, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia 
were asked to comply, but only Austria agreed. Yugoslavia re- 
fused on the grounds that it “‘would be liable to extend the area 
of tension” and would have “extremely doubtful” practical 


value.** 


While efforts were being made to obtain Hungarian agree- 
ment to the dispatch of United Nations observers, the Secretary- 
General himself tried to obtain access to Hungary and also 
created a committee to see what information on developments 
in Hungary might be available outside that country. 


The first suggestion by the Secretary-General that he visit 
Budapest to discuss relief needs and other United Nations resolu- 


} 


31 General Assembly Res. 1004 (ES-II), 4 Nov. 1956. 

§2 United Nations Doc. A/3341, 12 Nov. 1956, p. 2. 

38 United Nations Doc. A/PV.586, 21 Nov. 1956, pp. 36-37. 
* United Nations Doc. A/3435/Add. 2, 8 Dec. 1956. 





tions*® was countered by the Hungarians with a proposal to meet 
the Secretary-General in Rome. Later, on 3 December, Hun- 
gary offered to send officials to New York or Rome to meet with 
the Secretary-General and “to welcome Your Excellency in 
Budapest at a later date appropriate to both parties.”** The 
next day, however, the Hungarian representative, Imre Horvath, 
declared his readiness “at any time convenient to the Secretary- 
General, to meet him to discuss the settlement of the date and 
arrangements for the visit to Budapest.”*’ That evening the Sec- 
retary-General reported that Mr. Horvath “has suggested to 
his Government that I arrive in Budapest” on 16 December.* 
However, on 12 December the Hungarian government replied 
that 16 December “is not appropriate for the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment” but that Hungary “will, at a later date, set forth a 
proposal . . . for the purpose of reaching an agreement on the 
visit of the Secretary-General.”’*® 


The committee composed of Oscar Gundersen of Norway, 
Arthur Lall of India, and Alberto Lleras of Colombia was ap- 


pointed by the Secretary-General on 16 November. A month 
later the group declared that 


until it is possible to open up further sources of reliable material 
through observation on the spot in Hungary and by the co-operation 
of the Governments directly concerned, there would be little purpose 


in our attempting an assessment of the present situation or of recent 


events.*° 


85 A mission did subsequently visit Budapest from 4 to 7 January 1957, 
to discuss relief needs. The report of the mission, which was composed of 
Philippe de Seynes, United Nations Under-Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs, and experts from the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the Economic Commission for Europe, is contained in United Nations Doc. 
A/3503, 17 Jan. 1957. 


36 United Nations Doc. A/3414, 3 Dec. 1956. 
87 United Nations Doc. A/PV.607, 4 Dec. 1956, p. 46. 
88 United Nations Doc. A/PV.608, 4 Dec. 1956, p. 2. 


39 United Nations Doc. A/3435/Add. 6, 12 Dec. 1956. In April 1957, 
Hungary ignoring the November-December efforts of the Secretary-General 
to visit Budapest, renewed an invitation issued in the spring of 1956. The 
Secretary-General postponed any decision. 


40 United Nations Doc. A/3485, 5 Jan. 1957, p. 2. 
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The Secretary-General therefore suggested that the Assembly 
might wish to create a special Assembly committee to “take over 
the activities of the group of investigators . . . and follow them 
up under somewhat broader terms of reference.’’** 


Such a committee was created by the Assembly on 10 Jan- 
uary. It too was unable to gain admittance into Hungary or 
the neighboring people’s democracies but did have access to 
documentary materials made available by other governments, 
and heard over one hundred witnesses in New York, Rome, 
Vienna, London, and Geneva. 


Report of the Committee 


In its report** the Committee rejected the Soviet contention 
that the 1947 Treaty of Peace, in which Hungary pledged itself 
to preveni the activities of Fascist organizations, justified the in- 
tervention. The Committee determined that the rebels were not 
Fascists, as the USSR had claimed, but, on the contrary, in- 
cluded leaders of democratic parties that had been permitted 
to resume political activity by the Nagy government, as well as 
substantial numbers of Communists. 


The Committee also found evidence that the troops used by 
the USSR in the first intervention were not solely those stationed 
in Hungary under the Warsaw Treaty but were troops that the 
the USSR had moved to the Hungarian-Soviet and Hungarian- 
Romanian frontiers as early as 20 October. The Committee 
found no evidence that the USSR had been invited to intervene. 
Moreover, the Committee rejected the Soviet thesis that inter- 
vention was justified under the Warsaw Treaty on the ground 
that it had been instigated and was being supported by forces 
outside Hungary. On the contrary, the Committee found that 
the revolution was a spontaneous national uprising behind which 
all of the Hungarian people were united, with the exception of 
the AVH and a small minority of the Communist Party leader- 
ship. The Soviet contention that its second intervention had 
been undertaken at the invitation of the Kadar government was 


44 Ibid., Be ae 
42 GAOR: 11th Sess., 1956-57, Suppl. No. 18. 





also rejected. The Committee found that the Kadar regime 
was not in fact a government until it had been installed by the 
USSR and that the legitimate government of Hungary at that 
time—the Nagy government with which the USSR had been 
engaged in negotiations even as the intervention began—had 
sought the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 


The Committee also found evidence to support specific 
charges that the USSR had vehemently rejected. For example, 
the USSR had denied that Hungarian citizens were being de- 
ported to the Soviet Union. But the Committee concluded that 
such deportations had in fact taken place. 


This report was adopted unanimously by its five members 
—Chairman, Alsing Andersen of Denmark; K. C. O. Shann 
of Australia; R. S. S. Gunewardene of Ceylon; Mongi Slim 
of Tunisia; and Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay. When 
it was made public on 20 June, reactions were vehement. 
In an article entitled “Days of Anguish,’ The Times Weekly 
Review of London declared: “The United Nations was faced, 
and is still faced, with a shameless and brutal act of aggression. 
Will anything, any presentation of the facts, make the neutralists 
heed?’’** 


The Karachi Morning News called the report ‘‘a massive 
indictment of the Soviet Union’s action in brutally suppressing 
by armed force a national movement for freedom” and “a 
sizzling exposé of the Russian Government’s claim . . . to cham- 
pionship of the colonial people’s right to freedom. Hungary 
today is virtually a Russian colony, a captive of Moscow.” ** 


Prime Minister Nehru, in contrast to the cautious attitude 
adopted by India during the General Assembly debates, called 
for “foreign forces” to leave Hungary and allow the people 
of that nation to enjoy the rights of self-determination. He 
termed the Hungarian revolt a true “national uprising” which 


1397 June 1957, p 
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had come to an unfortunate end because it was “crushed” by 
Soviet troops.*° 

The Soviet Union, as reported in The New York Times, de- 
nounced the report as “fabricated by false testimonies” and “the 
first test of a new United States propaganda bomb,” and added 
that “diplomacy is in the habit of concealing its dark machina- 
tions under the United Nations flag. This crude and disgusting 
job thoroughly betrays the United States’ propaganda.’’*° 


On 26 June, the 24 sponsors of the resolution by which the 
Special Committee had been established met to consider what 
further action they should take. They unanimously requested 
that the eleventh session be reconvened as soon as practicable. 
There was little pressure, however, for a mid-summer session 
and the President of the General Assembly set the date for 10 
September, one week before the opening of the twelfth session. 


What course of action the Assembly can take other than 
the mobilization of public opinion is not easy to predict. The 
same deterrents to sanctions against the USSR obtain as in Oc- 
tober and November 1956. Prime Minister Nehru when asked 
if there were ‘“‘any form of action that might be taken now, moral 
or material, to indicate sympathy with the Hungarians,” replied: 


The expression of sympathy . . . can easily be made and has been 
made and will no doubt be made. The only question is, how best 
to bring about the result that one desires, and not merely satisfy 
some urge by getting angry. And I think that Hungary, like many 
other problems, has become so much a part of the bigger conflicts 
and problems that it is difficult to separate it. If there is a general 
improvement, as I hope there will be, then inevitably it affects 


Hungary, too.*’ 


The Manchester Guardian, appraising the past and look- 
ing to the future observed: 


There are situations in which, though you act in the only way you 
can, you are conscious of acting ill. Necessity blots too strong a 


45 New York Herald Tribune, 24 July 1957. 
4621 June 1957. 


47 Transcript of television interview on “Face the Nation” (Columbia 
Broadcasting System), 7 July 1957. 
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sense of shame, but knowledge of what has been lost leaves a trail 
of discomfort. . .. What can the Assembly do now about the Soviet 
act of aggression or about violations of human rights like the 
carrying off to Russia of people not all of whom may have returned? 
Obviously very little. It can debate: it can even censure and so 
perhaps lead the Soviet Union (for a time) to walk out. That is 
all. In the event its real contribution is this document [the report 
of the Special Committee], which sets out what men will do even 
though the principalities and powers do not expect them to do it, 
and, after they have done it, can only give them food and lodging 
and tell their story.*® 


SUEZ 

Eighty-eight years ago the Empress Eugenie of France led 
the first procession of ships through the Suez Canal while the 
architect of the dream and its realization, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
watched with mingled pride and anxiety.** On 24 December 
1956 his bronze statue at the northern entrance of the Canal was 
destroyed by an Egyptian crowd. 


Important to many nations, the Canal has woven its way 


most strongly through the history of three countries. It was a 
Pharaoh of the Twelfth Dynasty, Sesostris, who first linked the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea 4,000 years ago. It was the 
young French diplomat M. de Lesseps who recreated the link 
between East and West abandoned 1,200 years earlier. Of 
the 400,000 shares issued to finance the building of the Canal, 
France took up over 200,000 and Egypt over 175,000. In 1875 
Great Britain bought up the Egyptian shares and from then on 
assumed the guardianship of the Canal. In reply to a suggestion 
in the 1920's that its administration be turned over to the League 
of Nations, Ramsay MacDonald, Labour Prime Minister, de- 
clared “no British Government . . . can divest itself wholly, even 
in favour of an ally, of its interest in guarding such a vital link 
in British communications.”*° 


48 The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 27 June 1957, p. 8. 
49 The historical section of this article is based upon Hugh J. Schonfield, 
The Suez Canal in World Affairs (New York, Philosophical Library, 1953). 


50 Cited in Schonfield, op. cit., p. 76. 
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The Canal was operated by a private company, the Com- 
pagnie Universelle du Canal, under a concession granted by 
Egypt in 1856 which would have expired in 1968—99 years 
after the opening of the Canal—with all rights reverting to the 
Egyptian government. A Convention governing the operation 
of the Canal was signed in Constantinople in October 1888 by 
Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and Turkey. The Convention pro- 
claimed that the “Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and 
open, in time of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of com- 
merce or of war, without distinction of flag.” This principle was 
further amplified by a provision that in wartime the Canal shall 
remain open “even to ships of war of the belligerents . . . even 
though the Ottoman Empire should be one of the belligerent 
powers.” ‘This freedom of transit was, however, qualified by 
a provision that it “shall not stand in the way of any measures 
which His Majesty the Sultan and His Highness the Khedive 
in the name of his Imperial Majesty . . . might find it necessary 
to take to assure by their own forces the defence of Egypt and 
the maintenance of public order.” However, such measures were 
not to “interfere with the free use of the canal.”*’ 


These arrangements worked relatively smoothly until the 
1930’s when nascent Egyptian nationalism began to see in them 
the symbol of colonial domination. In an effort to mitigate 
Egyptian concern, new agreements were made between the 
Company and Egypt in 1936 and again in 1949 to increase 
the number of Egyptian directors, staff members, and pilots, 
thus paving the way for an orderly transfer of the operation of 
the Canal to the Egyptians in 1968. Even more far-reaching 
was the 1954 agreement between the United Kingdom and 
Egypt by which the British withdrew their military forces from 
the Canal area and left its defense to the Egyptian army. 


Meantime, however, as a consequence of the Arab-Israel 
dispute, ships flying the flag of Israel had been barred from 
the Canal, and a number of other ships trading with Israel had 


51 United Kingdom State Papers, Vol. 79, p. 18. 
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been stopped. In September 1951 the Security Council had 
passed a resolution, which was never complied with, calling 
upon Egypt to 

terminate the restrictions on the passage of international commercial 
shipping and goods through the Suez Canal wherever bound and to 
cease all interference with such shipping beyond that essential to the 
safety of shipping in the Canal itself and to the observance of the 
international conventions in force.*? 


Egypt Takes Over the Canal 


In 1955 an attempt was made to deal with some of the 

basic economic problems facing Egypt. The British and United 
States governments, together with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, discussed with Egypt the 
possibility of providing substantial financial assistance in building 
the High Dam at Aswan on the Nile—a project “of inestimable 
importance in the development of the Egyptian economy and 
in the improvement of the welfare of the Egyptian people.” *®* 
For a time it looked as if economic development might lay new 
foundations for political stability. But the negotiations dragged 
on for seven months and, in the interval, opposition to the loan 
built up in the United States. On 19 July the latter bluntly and 
unilaterally declared: 
It is not feasible in present circumstances to participate in the proj- 
ect. Agreement by the riparian states has not been achieved, and 
the ability of Egypt to devote adequate resources to assure the 
project’s success has become more uncertain than at the time the 
offer was made.** 


Twenty-four hours later, the British government followed suit. 
On 23 July the International Bank announced that its offer 
had automatically expired since it had been contingent upon 
Egypt’s receiving assistance from the United Kingdom and the 


United States. 


52 United Natioris Doc. $/2322, 1 Sept. 1951. 

53 U. S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 33, No. 861 (26 Dec. 1955), 
pp. 1050-51. 

54 Tbid., Vol. 35, No. 892 (30 July 1956), p. 188. 





The Egyptian reaction was prompt and violent. On 26 July 
in Alexandria, before a cheering crowd of thousands of Egyp- 
tians, President Nasser climaxed a three-hour speech with the 
electrifying announcement that the government had nationalized 
the Suez Canal Company. Egypt, he declared, would itself build 
the Aswan Dam from the profits of the Company. “This money 
is ours,” he said jubilantly, and “this Canal is the property 
of Egypt. . . . Today, citizens, when we build the High Dam, 
we are actually building . . . to defend our dignity, freedom 
and pride, and to eradicate humiliation and submission.” 


While Colonel Nasser was speaking, elements of the army 
and police in well-planned maneuvers seized the Company head- 
quarters in Cairo and the key Canal facilities in Port Said, 
Ismailia, and Suez. The Cabinet approved a formal national- 
ization decree providing for the compensation of shareholders 
in accordance with the value of the shares on the Paris Stock 
Exchange on the day preceding the nationalization. All em- 
ployees of the Company were required “to continue with the 
discharge of their duties.”’°® Failure to do so would be punish- 
able by imprisonment and forfeiture of all rights to compensa- 
tion, pension, or indemnity. 


The next day, the British and French governments lodged 
official protests with the Egyptian government. The United 
States reaction was more cautious: on 27 July, a Department 
of State spokesman said that the nationalization carried far- 
reaching implications and that consultations with other govern- 
ments were being carried on. Each of the three Western 
governments imposed economic restrictions: France and the 
United Kingdom froze all Egyptian government and private 
assets; the United States froze assets of the Egyptian govern- 
ment and banks and withheld $38,000,000 of aid earmarked 


for Egypt: 


55 U. S. Department of State, The Suez Canal Problem, July 26-Septem- 
ber 22, 1956: A Documentary Publication, Publication No. 6392 (Washing- 


ton, G.P.O., Oct. 1956), pp. 27-28. 
86 Ibid., p. 32. 
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Sir Anthony Eden, British Prime Minister, told the House 
of Commons that 
the industrial life of Western Europe literally depends upon the 
continuing free navigation of the canal. ... Last year nearly 70 
million tons of oil passed through the canal representing about half 
the oil supplies of Western Europe. Traffic through the canal 
moved at the rate of 40 ships a day and amounted to 154 million 
tons of shipping. . . . Australia, India, Ceylon and a large part of 
South East Asia transport the major proportion of their trade, or 
a large proportion of their trade, through the canal.** 


United States Secretary of State Dulles declared that “to 
permit [the Egyptian seizure] to go unchallenged would be to en- 
courage a breakdown of the international fabric upon which 
the security and the well-being of all peoples depend,’** but 
whether this implied willingness to use military force was unclear. 
In an equivocal statement on 8 August President Eisenhower de- 
clared that “every important question in the world . . . should 
be settled by negotiation,’ but he added, “I don’t mean to say 
that anyone has to surrender rights without using everything 
they can to preserve their rights.”°* Premier Mollet of France 
referred to Nasser as 
the apprentice dictator who insults the democratic countries of 
NATO because France benefits from their support and understand- 
ing in the task of achieving liberty and peace in Algeria. The 
French government . . . was determined on a sharp and vigorous 
reply which should take the form of joint action by the Western 
allies.®° 


Twenty-two Power London Conference 


Twenty-two of the major users of the Canal met in London 
between 16 and 23 August in response to an invitation issued 
by France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Egypt 
refused to attend on the grounds that it had not been consulted 
about holding the conference and that “any attempt to give 





57 House of Commons Deb., 5th series, 1956-1957, cols. 1602-03. 
58 The Suez Canal Problem, op. cit., p. 40. 


59 Ibid., p. 46. 
60 Le Monde (Paris), 1 Aug. 1956. Free translation. 
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the Suez Canal Company international status is merely an 
excuse to interfere in Egypt’s internal affairs.” Egypt instead 
proposed that an international conference be held under its 
auspices to “reconsider the Constantinople agreement and 
reach an agreement confirming and guaranteeing freedom of 
navigation through the Suez Canal.” 


On 20 August the United States submitted to the London 
Conference a proposal that, after some amendments, was co- 
sponsored by Ethiopia, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. This pro- 
vided for maintenance of the Canal as a “free, open and secure 
international waterway”; “insulation of the operation of the 
Canal from the influence of the politics of any nation’; and 
“due regard to the sovereign rights of Egypt.” The Canal was 
to be operated by a board of which Egypt would be one mem- 
ber, with an arbitral commission to settle disputes. ‘There would 
be effective sanctions for any violations of the Convention, 
“including provisions for treating any use or threat of force to 
interfere with the use or operation of the Canal as a threat to 
the peace and a violation of the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter.” * 


Four nations—Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and the USSR— 
refused to approve the proposal. But the other eighteen set up 
a committee consisting of Prime Minister Robert Menzies of 
Australia as chairman, and representatives of Ethiopia, Iran, 
Sweden, and the United States to present this proposal to Egypt. 
The committee spent four fruitless days in Cairo between 3 
and 7 September. The failure of the mission was later at- 
tributed by the Foreign Minister of Iran partially to the fact that 
our term of reference was more or less restricted to a mere explana- 
tion of the five-Power statement, and prevented us from entering 
into any form of negotiation or even discussions on any counter- 
proposal that Egypt might put forward.** 


The next move was the announcement on 12 September, 
by the Western powers, of plans to create a users organization 





"61 The Suez Canal Problem, op. cit., pp. 49, 52. 
62 Ibid., pp. 291-92. 
63 United Nations Doc. S/PV.737, 8 Oct. 1956, p. 25. 
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which would employ pilots, be responsible for coordination of 
traffic through the Canal, and collect dues although Egypt was 
to receive appropriate payment for facilities provided by it. 
Commenting on this proposal, The Economist called it “a new 
and startling scheme, which . . . left many things obscure.” 


Obviously, since President Nasser claims to have nationalised the 
canal, he holds that the right to employ the pilots and marshal the 
ships belongs to him. There can hardly be two organisations mar- 
shalling and piloting ships through one waterway in competition. 
. . . On the face of it, therefore, the new three-power plan is not 
a plan at all but a device for bringing matters to a head.** 


On 15 September President Nasser roundly denounced 
the users organization and said it was “our divine duty to defend 
our free and independent country against the conspiracies and 
vile desires of the imperialists.”*° Six days later the Suez Canal 
Users Association (SCUA) was formally brought into being 
at a meeting in London by the eighteen nations that had 


previously backed the Menzies mission. 


Security Council Consideration 


On 23 September the British and French governments, 
discouraged by the failure of direct negotiations, asked the 
Security Council to take up the Suez question. This was a step a 
number of European governments had long been urging. The 
United States, however, had persistently maintained that “the 
thing to do is first of all to consolidate our own position, so 
that you have a bargaining body.”’*® 


During the Council debates, the confrontation of the oppos- 
ing views of the West and Egypt generated more heat than 
progress. The French representatives stressed a similarity between 
Colonel Nasser and Adolf Hitler and reminded the Council that 
“nearly twenty million men and women paid for our apathy 
[toward Hitler] with their lives.”*’ The delegate of Egypt 


64 The Economist (London), 15 Sept. 1956, pp. 857-58. 
65 The Suez Canal Problem, op. cit., p. 346. 

66 Tbid., p. 359. 

67 United Nations Doc. S/PV.735, 5 Oct. 1956, p. 42. 








asserted that the Company had squandered or “gulped” most of 
the Canal revenues. France and the United Kingdom, he said, 
were attempting to retrieve “the now slipping grab of the 19th 
century, when time was slumbering and the sky was dark.”®* 


On 9 October the Council decided, at the suggestion of the 
United Kingdom, to hold closed meetings in an effort to reach 
agreement. While these were going on there were also conver- 
sations among the British, French, and Egyptian representatives 
taking place “under the roof” of the Secretary-General with 
his “‘able and tactful assistance.”°’ When the Council reconvened 
in open meeting on 13 October, the British delegate declared 
that he believed a beginning had been made in the process of 
finding a basis for negotiation. Six principles had been agreed 
upon: 


(1) free and open transit through the Canal without discrimina- 
tion, overt or covert; 

2) respect for the sovereignty of Egypt; 

(3) insulation of the operation of the Canal from the politics 
of any country; 

(4) agreement between Egypt and the users on the manner 
of fixing tolls and charges; 

(5) allotment of a fair proportion of the dues to development; 
and 

(6) in case of disputes, arbitration with suitable terms of 
reference and suitable provisions for the repayment of sums 
found to be due. 


Agreement on these principles, the United Kingdom dele- 
gate said, “represents a significant advance on the part of the 
Government of Egypt.”"? The one question outstanding was 
the means of implementation: if Egypt rejected the eighteen- 
power proposal it should suggest an alternative. 


France and the United Kingdom submitted a resolution 
that incorporated the six principles, approved the London Con- 
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ference proposal while inviting Egypt to submit counter- 
proposals, and provided that, pending a definitive settlement, 
Egypt cooperate with SCUA.” This resolution was warmly 
supported by the United States as “an honest attempt to ad- 
vance our pursuit of peace and justice through the next stage.’ 
Egypt, however, maintained that the eighteen-power proposal 
was completely unacceptable. Yugoslavia sought unsuccessfully 
to delete all reference to SCUA and to substitute a recommenda- 
tion that negotiations be continued. 


When the joint draft resolution as amended came to the vote, 
the section on the six agreed principles was unanimously adopted. 
The second part received nine votes in favor to two against— 
the USSR, a permanent member of the Council, and Yugo- 
slavia—and thus was lost. None of the members of the Council 
appeared to envisage the necessity of any immediate formal 
action. The United States merely stated that it was understood 
that the Secretary-General might continue to encourage inter- 
changes between the parties. 


Within the next two weeks tension mounted steadily. 
Diplomatic, activity in both public and private was intense: the 
French Foreign Minister flew to London on two occasions to 
confer with his British counterpart; the Indian representative 
to the United Nations, V. K. Krishna Menon, flew to Cairo to 
talk with Colonel Nasser about a possible compromise with the 
users of the Canal; the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe sought to work out a mutually acceptable plan for 
the Canal; the Council of the Arab League met to consider 
its position in the growing crisis. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations held a series of meetings with Egyptian officials 
in order to assess possible areas of agreement upon which 
negotiations among the three powers could take place. Egypt 
announced that agreement had been reached in New York on 
the resumption of the three-power negotiations in Geneva on 
27 October, later giving the date as 12 November, but this was 
emphatically denied by both the British and the French. 
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Meanwhile, a difference of practice developed among the 
members of SCUA as to whether or not tolls should be with- 
held from the newly-constituted Egyptian Canal authority. For 
this and other reasons, France and the United Kingdom felt 
that they did not have the backing of the United States and 
were being asked to negotiate from a position of weakness, and 
that negotiations might drag on for years while Egypt consoli- 
dated its unilateral control of the Canal. 


On 19 October, six days after its meeting on the Suez 
crisis, the Security Council convened to consider complaints by 
Jordan and Israel. The Arab-Israel Armistice Agreements had 
been eroding almost from the day they were signed in 1949 and 
the pace of erosion had accelerated in recent months. The 
Secretary-General had warned the Council on 26 September 
that the situation along the Jordan-Israel armistice demarcation 
line was deteriorating steadily and that if it were not brought 
rapidly under control the Council should take up the matter. 


The representative of Jordan declared that Israel had been 
launching a series of attacks designed “to burden the Arab 
political calendar with a new problem in order to weaken the 
combined efforts of the Arab Governments to solve the Suez 
Canal problem peacefully and amicably.”’** The representative 
of Israel declared bitterly that no other state had “Israel’s daily 
experience of hearing its own forcible extinction openly 
threatened by the political and military leaders of neigh- 
boring States.” His government claimed “the inherent right 
of self-defence . . . the Armistice line cannot be invoked to protect 
these teeming nests of hatred and bloodshed.” 


Once again the Council adjourned without taking any 
action. It met four days later, on 29 October, on another but 
related question—French accusations that the Egyptians were 
assisting the Algerian resistance movement. The Council sat for 
25 minutes and then postponed further discussion. No date was 
set for the next meeting. Later that same day word came that a 
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full-scale attack had been launched across the Sinai Peninsula 
by Israel “to eliminate the Egyptian fedayeen bases.”’® Even 
the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization (TSO) 
was caught by surprise with its observers concentrated on the 
Israel- Jordan frontier. 


At the request of the United States, the Security Council 
reconvened on 30 October to consider the new situation. The 
United States asked the Council to: (1) order Israel forces 
immediately to withdraw behind the armistice lines; and (2) 
call upon all members of the United Nations to refrain from 
the use or threat of force “in any manner inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the United Nations,” to assist the United Nations 
in “ensuring the integrity of the armistice agreements,” and to 
refrain from giving any assistance to Israel until it complied with 
the Council’s resolution."® The Secretary-General told the Council 
that General Burns, the Chief of Staff of TSO, had already 
asked for the withdrawal of Israel troops and for a cease-fire to 
take place at noon local time, but there had been no reply. 


Debate on the United States proposal was interrupted by 
the representative of the USSR who called the attention of the 
Council to an Associated Press report from London: 


Britain and France declared today their forces will occupy key posi- 
tions in the Suez Canal area unless Israeli and Egyptian stop fight- 
ing within twelve hours. The two Western Powers sent their warn- 
ing to both Cairo and Jerusalem. Prime Minister Eden told the 
House of Commons, the Anglo-French operation aims to ‘separate 
the belligerents and guarantee the freedom of passage’ through the 
Suez Canal.” 


This announcement apparently came as a shock to the 
members of the Council, including the representative of the 
United Kingdom who said that he knew an important state- 
ment had been made but he was not “fully aware of its contents,” 
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and he asked for a postponement of the discussion pending 
receipt of the text.” 
When the Council reconvened at 4 p.m. it had before it 


the Prime Minister’s statement. Egypt and Israel had been told 


to effect a cease-fire and “to withdraw their forces to a distance 
‘to agree 


of ten miles from the Canal.” 
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that Anglo-French forces should move temporarily into key 
positions at Port Said, Ismailia and Suez.” If this were not 
accepted within twelve hours, British and French forces “will 
intervene in whatever strength may be necessary to secure com- 
pliance.” This action, the Prime Minister asserted, was necessary 
because of the growing military strength of Egypt, the intensity 
of the guerrilla warfare, and the mobilization of Israel forces 
culminating in the present attack.” In such a situation, the 
United Kingdom delegate said, the Council was impotent. Its 
resolutions had been repeatedly disregarded by both sides and 
it had no military arm to enforce compliance. In view of the 
new development he hoped the United States would not press 
for consideration of its resolution. 


The appeal was ignored by the representative of the United 
States who called for the prompt approval of his government’s 
resolution which would, he declared, meet the situation created 
by Israel’s military penetration of Egypt. The only members 
of the Council that supported the United Kingdom were Aus- 
tralia and Belgium. The former urged that 
a pause giving time for reflection and conversations might help to 
avoid a tragic divergence of views between our friends, who to- 
gether bear so much of the burden of maintaining freedom and 
building a peaceful world.*° 


When the vote was taken on the United States resolution, 
seven voted in favor; two permanent members against, France 
and the United Kingdom; two members abstained, Australia 
and Belgium. Equally unsuccessful was an effort by the USSR 
to secure adoption of the first part of the United States resolution 
dealing with Israel, omitting the injunction to other members 
not to intervene. 


Shortly thereafter the Council adjourned. At dusk on 31 
October, local time (around noon New York time), a British- 
French air attack on Egypt began, and at dawn five days later 
paratroops were dropped on Port Said. 
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When the Council reconvened at 3 p.m. on 31 October, 
speeches were short and tempered by the gravity of the situation. 
The United Kingdom delegate soberly stated that he was 
authorized to say that “the action which is being taken is strictly 
limited to military targets, primarily airfields, and . . . the civilian 
population was warned to keep clear of such targets before the 
operations started.’’*’ After a brief discussion the Yugoslav dele- 
gate formally proposed that an emergency session of the As- 
sembly be called under the terms of the Uniting for Peace 
resolution. This proposal was adopted by 7 to 2 (France and 
the United Kingdom) with 2 abstentions (Australia and Bel- 
gium). Thus by an irony of fate the resolution designed by the 
West as a barrier against Communist aggression was first invoked 
by Yugoslavia with the support of the USSR, against two 
Western powers. 


First Emergency Special 

Session of the Assembly 

The next day at 5 p.m., 1 November, the First Emergency 
Special Session of the General Assembly convened. The climate 


in which it opened was one of mingled shock, confusion, anger, 
and sorrow. In the United Kingdom the unanimity that pre- 
vailed at the time of the Egyptian nationalization of the Canal 
was gone, and there were many who shared the view of Mr. 
Gaitskell, leader of the Opposition, that the government had 
“committed an act of disastrous folly, whose tragic consequences 
we shall regret for years.”*’ In France, on the other hand, there 
was a unity rare in its history, with no opposition except from 
the Communists. In India, Prime Minister Nehru expressed 
himself as being “profoundly shocked” and termed the develop- 
ments “an affront to the Security Council and a violation of 
the United Nations Charter.’’** Other states called it a “horrible 
and dismaying . . . plot,’ and the “most dishonourable conspir- 
acy in the history of our Organization.”** The United States 
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delegate told the Assembly that, on a matter of vital importance, 
his government was “unable to agree with three nations with 
which it has ties of deep friendship, of admiration and of respect, 
and two of which constitute our oldest and most trusted and 
reliable allies.”*° When the delegate of Ceylon went to the 
rostrum, he expressed with “profound sorrow” his government’s 
“strong dissent and disapproval of the actions of a fellow member 
of the Commonwealth with which we have traditional ties of 
friendship” and he voiced the hope that the “august body” of 
the Assembly would “restore peace and harmony to a trouble- 
torn world.”* 


As he faced the Assembly, the representative of the United 
Kingdom weighed his words with care. “From all the informa- 
tion at our disposal,” he said, “we had reason to judge that 
a major clash, whose consequences would have been incalculable, 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors was more imminent than 
at any time since the signing of the armistice agreements.” The 
Israel attack, he declared, “made it imperative to take very 
speedy and effective measures to prevent a war between Israel 
and Egypt which could only lead to a general conflagration” 
and seriously disrupt the Suez Canal which is of “such vital 
interest to so many nations.” 


The moment the news of the Israel action reached New 
York, he went on, the British, French and United States repre- 
sentatives, had insisted that the Council consider the matter 
immediately. However, the course of action proposed in the 
Security Council by the United States “without consultation” 
with the United Kingdom was inadequate to separate the 
belligerents and safeguard free passage through the Canal. “Our 
intervention,’ the United Kingdom representative said, “was 
swift because the emergency brooked no delay. It has been drastic 
because drastic action was evidently required.” He compared 
the British action to that taken by the United States at the time 
of the invasion of South Korea, when it notified the Security 
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Council that the Seventh Fleet had already gone into action. 
He hoped the United Nations would take over the physical task 
of maintaining peace in the area and suggested that a suitably 
constituted conference be called to consider the means of 
achieving a permanent settlement.” 


The representative of France declared that Nasser was a 
dangerous and unscrupulous dictator whose ambitions spread 
beyond the bounds of the Middle East to the very heart of 
Africa. Moreover Egypt had been stockpiling an enormous 
quantity of up-to-date Soviet military equipment and materiel, 
far in excess of its own needs. The only possible conclusion was 
that it was intended for use by Soviet forces at an opportune 
moment. 


The delegate of Israel spoke in passionate defense of his 
country. 
Stretching back far behind the events of this week lies the unique 
and sombre story of a small people subject throughout all the years 
of its national existence to a furious, implacable, comprehensive 
campaign of hatred and siege for which there is no parallel or pre- 
cedent in the modern history of nations. 
The frontier, he added, “has not been for Israel a barrier against 
the sudden leaping forward of violence by day and by night... . 
Egypt has practiced belligerency against Israel by land. . . and 
sea.” The United Nations “has not been able to offer Israel the 
minimal of daily security enjoyed by all its other Members,” and 
Israel has been forced “to interpret Article 51 of the Charter 
as furnishing both a legal and a moral basis for such defensive 
action as is literally and specifically applicable to the dangers 
which we face.”** 


With a sense.of urgency that overrode the normal processes 
of modification and amendment, the Assembly approved without 
change, at 4 a.m. on the morning of 2 November, a United 

tates resolution urging an immediate cease-fire, the withdrawal 
of the forces of parties to the Armistice Agreement behind the 
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armistice lines, and the halting of the movement of military 
forces and arms into the area. The resolution also urged the 
parties to desist from raids across the armistice lines and “to 
observe scrupulously the provisions of the armistice agreements.” 
Once a cease-fire had come into being, steps were to be taken 
“to reopen the Suez Canal and restore secure freedom of navi- 
gation.” Meantime the Assembly would remain in emergency 
session.”” 


The Canadian delegate, who was one of six who abstained, 
explained that he had done so because the resolution was “in- 
adequate to achieve the purposes which we have in mind at 
this Assembly. . . . Peace is far more than ceasing to fire, al- 
though it certainly must include that essential factor.” He then 
suggested that the Secretary-General be authorized “to begin 
to make arrangements with Member Governments for a United 
Nations force large enough to keep these borders at peace while 
a political settlement is being worked out.”*° 


When the Assembly reconvened on the next evening, it had 
before it a report from the Secretary-General. The previous day, 
according to the report, the Egyptian government had agreed 
to a cease-fire “on the condition, of course, that it could not 
implement the resolution in case attacking armies continue their 
aggression.” The British and French had replied that they would 
stop military action if the United Nations constituted a United 
Nations force to keep the peace and maintain it “until an Arab- 
Israel peace settlement is reached and until satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been agreed in regard to the Suez Canal, both 
agreements to be guaranteed by the United Nations.” 


This statement was coldly received and the Assembly was 
torn between indignation and a realization that without the 
cooperation of the British and French there was a serious danger 
that the war might spread. Both attitudes were reflected in two 
resolutions that were adopted. One sponsored by India and 
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eighteen other delegations reaffirmed the Assembly’s previous 
resolution, authorized the Secretary-General to arrange with 
the parties for implementation of the cease-fire, and asked him 
to report back within twelve hours.*? The other resolution put 
forward by Canada asked the Secretary-General as a matter 
of priority 

to submit to [the Assembly] within forty-eight hours a plan for the 
setting up, with the consent of the nations concerned, of an emer- 
gency international United Nations Force to secure and supervise 
the cessation of hostilities in accordance with all the terms of the 
[2 November] resolution.®* 


Although the USSR merely abstained on the vote, it declared 
subsequently that the Force was illegal since the creation of 
international armed forces was solely the prerogative of the 
Security Council. 


The Assembly recessed at 3:05 a.m. and reconvened that 
night at 9:45 p.m. It had before it three reports from the 
Secretary-General. The first consisted of a statement from 
General Burns that Israel had refused to allow United Nations 


military observers to enter the Gaza area on the grounds that 
the General Armistice Agreement had “become a fiction” and 
therefore “United Nations Truce Supervision Organization per- 
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sonnel had no function to perform in Gaza or Beersheba. 


The second report dealt with the efforts of the Secretary- 
General to obtain a cease-fire and the withdrawal of Israel forces 
behind the armistice lines. Although the deadline was less than 
two hours away as the Secretary-General spoke to the Assembly, 
none of the governments except Egypt had replied.*° 


The third report of the Secretary-General dealt with the 
proposed United Nations Force. The Secretary-General reported 
that he had consulted with a number of governments and recom- 
mended that steps be taken immediately to set up a United 
Nations Command for “an emergency international force to 
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secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities in accordance 
with all the terms” of the 2 November resolution.*° 


In addition to these reports the Assembly also had before it 
a draft resolution proposed by Canada, Colombia, and Norway, 
endorsing the Secretary-General’s recommendations with regard 
to the United Nations Force.*’ Although it was clear that many 
aspects of the Force required clarification the need to do some- 
thing was so urgent that the Assembly passed the tripartite 
resolution with almost no debate by 57-0 with 19 abstentions. 


The next day, 5 November, the Secretary-General reported 
to the Security Council that both Egypt and Israel had agreed 
to a cease-fire and the United Kingdom had stated that orders 
had been given to the Anglo-French forces to cease hostilities 
immediately throughout Egypt at midnight 6-7 November. Im- 
plementation of a general cease-fire depended on agreement 
concerning the plan for an international force. The urgency of 
obtaining such agreement was underlined by a Soviet proposal 
that all members of the United Nations, especially the United 
States and the USSR, send “naval and air forces, military units, 
volunteers, military instructors and other forms of assistance, if 
the United Kingdom, France and Israel fail” to cease all military 
action against Egypt within twelve hours and “withdraw within 
three days the troops that have invaded Egypt.”® 


Although the Security Council refused to consider this pro- 
posal, an echo of it appeared in a letter from the Egyptian 
government which was before the Assembly when it met two 
days later on the 7th. Egypt, it said, “appeals for help by 


volunteers, arms or otherwise.”® 
While the beginnings of a cease-fire were clearly visible, the 

overall situation was still confused, and nineteen Arab-Asian 
nations introduced a resolution that reaffirmed the resolutions 
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of 2, 4, and 5 November, and called upon Israel to withdraw its 
forces immediately behind the armistice lines and upon France 
and the United Kingdom to withdraw all their forces from 
Egyptian territory. This resolution was passed by 65 to 1 (Israel) 
with 10 abstentions.*®° 


The Assembly also approved the detailed proposals of the 
Secretary-General concerning the Force and adopted a resolution 
which, inter alia, set up a seven-member committee composed 
of Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, India, Norway, and 
Pakistan under the chairmanship of the Secretary-General to 
undertake the development of those aspects of the planning for 
the Force and its operation not covered by decisions of the 
Assembly or not the direct responsibility of the chief of com- 
mand.*** Just after the vote the United States delegate an- 
nounced that his government was ready “to transport first con- 
tingents of the United Nations force on their way from their 
bases to Egypt immediately.”*? 


Three days later, on 10 November, the First Emergency 
Special Session of the Assembly met for the last time to recom- 
mend the transfer of the Suez question to the eleventh session 
of the Assembly opening on 12 November. On 15 November 
the first contingent of the United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEF) arrived in Egypt—a Danish unit of 41 men and four 
officers. 


Eleventh Session Consideration 


When the debate on the Suez question began in the 
eleventh session on 23 November, the cease-fire had been in 
effect for 16 days. About 1,000 men of UNEF had arrived in 
Egypt and were moving into position with the assistance of the 
Anglo-French Command. The French had withdrawn one-third 
of their forces, the British were making plans to withdraw im- 
mediately an infantry battalion with the withdrawal of other 
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units to “proceed as the United Nations Force becomes ef- 
fective” and Israel had withdrawn its forces “for varying dis- 
tances along the entire Egyptian front,” and had also withdrawn 
into Israel the equivalent of two infantry brigades.*°* 


The first move made by the Assembly on troop withdrawals 
came on 24 November with the approval of an emphatic reso- 
lution that had been introduced by 21 African and Asian nations 
calling for the immediate withdrawal of Anglo-French and 
Israel forces.*°* During the next three weeks, vigorous efforts 
were made by the Secretary-General to build up UNEF as an 
effective functioning force while mounting individual and col- 
lective pressures were exerted on the three governments to 
expedite the removal of their forces. Over the Assembly hung 
the constant threat of ‘‘an invitation to other forces, to volunteers 
to come in.”*® Finally, on 3 December, France and the United 
Kingdom announced that they planned to withdraw all their 
troops and on 22 December, the day after the Assembly recessed 
for Christmas, the last Anglo-French forces left Egypt. 


The problem of Israel forces, however, defied solution for 


over two months. On 3 December its forces were withdrawn 
some 50 kilometres from the Canal and further withdrawals took 
place on 7-8, 14, and 22 January. But Israel steadfastly refused 
to be dislodged from the Sharm el-Sheikh area and from the 
Gaza Strip. Control of Sharm el-Sheikh, Israel pointed out, was 
vital to ensure freedom of navigation through the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Strait of Tiran. For years this route as well as the Suez 
Canal had been closed to Israel, leaving it only the long expen- 
sive voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. Before withdrawing 
it sought guarantees that UNEF would be stationed in this 
strategic area with responsibility for ensuring freedom of naviga- 
tion and the avoidance of belligerent acts in the Gulf and the 
Strait. Furthermore it stipulated that UNEF should remain there 
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until a peace settlement had been achieved or until “secure 
freedom of navigation was guaranteed by other international 
instruments to which Israel was a party.”*’* As for the Gaza 
Strip it had been converted by the Egyptians into a military base 
for operations against Israel and must therefore remain under 
Israel’s control; Israel was prepared, however, to withdraw its 
troops and maintain only a civilian administration. 


Although there was general concern over Israel’s non- 
compliance and its efforts to lay down conditions, a number of 
governments maintained that Israel should have the right of 
innocent passage through the Gulf of Aqaba*’’ and that a 
strong case could be made for United Nations administration of 
the Gaza Strip though not of course for occupation by Israel. 
This “no-man’s land—an area utterly without any... economic 
viability’’*°°—-was intended under the 1948 resolution partition- 
ing Palestine to be part of the new Arab state. When the parti- 
tion plan failed to materialize Egypt took over administration 
of the Strip but it never became a part of Egypt. Furthermore 
in the Gaza area were 220,000 charges of the United Nations— 
these Arab refugees represented some two-thirds of the total 
population of the Strip. 


In a further effort to force Israel into compliance, the 
Assembly on 19 January passed a 25-power resolution calling 
for troop withdrawals;*°”* and another, sponsored by Brazil, 
Colombia, India, Indonesia, Norway, the United States, and 
Yugoslavia, on 2 February.**® Also on 2 February the Assembly 
approved a resolution by the same seven states recognizing 
“that withdrawal by Israel must be followed by action which 
would assure progress towards the creation of peaceful condi- 
tions.”*** It called on Egypt and Israel to observe strictly the 
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provisions of the 1949 armistice and, in vague terms, authorized 
the Secretary-General to carry out “other measures” as proposed 
in his report of 24 January. 


These “measures,” or conclusions, couched in careful and 
diplomatic language, were taken by Mr. Pearson, the Foreign 
Minister of Canada, to indicate the following: (1) a reaffirma- 
tion of the 1949 Armistice Agreement, “the first article of which 
assimilates the agreement to a non-aggresssion pact providing for 
mutual and full abstention from belligerent acts’; (2) restora- 
tion of the “legal position of control in the Gaza Strip” and 
recognition that it can be changed only by agreement between 
the parties; (3) deployment of UNEF on both sides of the 
demarcation line; (4) demilitarization of E] Auja; (5) assump- 
tion by UNEF of the supervisory duties of TSO; (6) formal 
assurances from the parties that they would desist from raids; 
(7) the right of innocent passage through the Strait of Tiran 
and the Gulf of Aqaba; (8) take-over by UNEF in the Sharm- 
el-Sheikh area as in other parts of Sinai; “transitionally, it may 
function . . . in support, and only in support, of mutual restraint 
and in maintaining quiet.”*” 


Mr. Pearson urged the importance of giving the Secretary- 
General ‘“‘clear and definite authority’ and of ensuring that 
necessary freedom of action did not include “ambiguous in- 
junctions which might invite differing interpretations and 
consequent confusion and frustration.** 


However, on two proposals of the Secretary-General for 
possible Assembly resolutions, no action was taken beyond refer- 
ence to “other measures.” The Secretary-General had suggested 
that the Assembly adopt a resolution urging deployment of 
UNEF on both sides of the armistice line in the Gaza and El 
Auja areas taking over the supervisory duties of TSO. He also 
proposed that negotiations might be undertaken to establish 
a United Nations administration in Gaza. 
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Doc. A/3512, 24 Jan. 1957. 
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When Israel still did not withdraw its troops behind the 
armistice line, Afghanistan, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
and the Sudan introduced a resolution that called upon all states 
“to deny all military, economic or financial assistance and 
facilities to Israel,” and asked that states report to the Secretary- 
General on compliance.’** On 1 March, however, Israel an- 
nounced that it was planning full and prompt withdrawal but 
warned that if there were any armed interference with ships of 
Israel flag in the Gulf of Aqaba or the Strait of Tiran, Israel 
would consider itself entitled to exercise its inherent right of 
self-defense under Article 51 of the Charter. 

The decision to withdraw was apparently based largely on 
assurances given by the United States and other governments. 
Secretary of State Dulles stated that his country was “prepared 
to exercise the right of free and innocent passage [through the 
Gulf] and to join with others to secure general recognition of 
this right.”**® The President termed “reasonable” Israel’s “hopes 
and expectations’ that UNEF would prevent belligerent acts 
in the Strait of Tiran and would take over Gaza and remain 


there until there was a peace settlement or a definitive agree- 
ment on the future of the Strip, and said the United States 
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would seek “that such hopes prove not to be in vain. 


On 8 March the Secretary-General declared that all Israel 
troops had left Egyptian soil the previous day. The delegate 
of Egypt said “words are helpless to give an adequate hint of 
this, our feeling of gratitude. May I, therefore, be forgiven if I 
merely say, on Egypt’s behalf: Thank you and God bless you 
all.”*** The Canadian delegate echoed the prevailing sentiment 
in the Assembly: “We can rightly sigh with relief today because 
this difficult phase is past, at least as far as the Assembly 
is concerned.” He added, however, 
we should not forget our continuing responsibility for ensuring that 
events in the areas concerned may move forward. Conditions must 


114 United Nations Doc. A/3557, 22 Feb. 1957. 

115 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 924 (11 March 
1957), pp. 392-93. 

116 Tbid., No. 925 (18 March 1957), p. 433. 

117 United Nations Doc. A/PV.668, 8 March 1957, p. 111. 
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not be allowed to slide back into the unhealthy situation which led 
to the explosion and fighting last autumn.*** 


Only Israel stood aside from the general rejoicing and asked 
soberly, 


will Israel’s faith be rewarded so that others may have faith in the 
integrity of international processes? Will the predictions of those 
who have assured us that Israel will have no reason to regret its 


difficult choice be fulfilled?*?® 


Three days later, when the Assembly had recessed and the 
weary delegates had gone, President Nasser presented UNEF 
with a fait accompli by appointing an Administrative Governor 
for Gaza. Since then the role of UNEF in Gaza has been limited 
to patrols along the Egyptian side of the armistice demarcation 
line; Israel has not as yet granted permission for patrols on its 
side. No agreement has been obtained from Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia on the question of free passage of the Strait of Tiran 
and the Gulf of:Aqaba. On 12 April, Saudi Arabia informed 
the Secretary-General that the only navigable channel entering 
the Gulf lay exclusively in Saudi Arabian waters and that no 
right of free passage applied. On 7 May Saudi Arabia com- 
plained to the Security Council that Israel naval vessels had 
passed through the Strait and this constituted an aggressive act. 
On the credit side of the ledger is the fact that, although TSO 
had great difficulty in quelling an 8-hour gun battle along the 
Syrian-Israel border last July, there have been relatively few 
incidents along the demarcation line patrolled by UNEF. 


The Future of the Suez Canal 


In its resolution of 2 November the Assembly had urged 
that effective steps be taken to reopen the Suez Canal and on 
24 November it had authorized the Secretary-General to under- 
take salvage arrangements. Although the cease-fire came into 
effect on 7 November it was not until 28 December that salvage 


118 [bid., pp. 92-93. 
119 Tbid., p. 108. 








operations, with the exception of those that had been undertaken 
by France and the United Kingdom in the harbor at Port Said, 
actually began. The Egyptians had insisted that nothing could 
be done until Anglo-French forces left. Various delegations 
expressed regret at the costly delay which one estimated at 
$250,000,000 a month. Even after withdrawal of the Anglo- 
French forces, work on the major obstacles blocking the Canal 
was delayed by the Egyptians from late January to mid-March 
in an effort to have increased pressure brought for the with- 
drawal of Israel forces from Gaza and Sharm el-Sheikh. 


The clearance operations were financed by a loan of $5,- 
000,000 from the United States and $5,822,600 from Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, the German Federal Republic, Italy, 
Liberia, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden. Although 
original estimates of the cost had been as high as $40,000,000, 
actual costs are reported to be less than $11,000,000.**° This, 
as well as the fact that the Canal was opened well ahead of the 
most favorable estimates, is a tribute to the United Nations and 
to the man who directed the operations, General R. A. Wheeler, 
who was loaned to the United Nations by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Shortly after Canal clearance began, efforts were resumed 
to reach some agreement with Egypt over the future regime 
of the Canal. Since Egypt refused to negotiate directly with the 
United Kingdom and France, the Secretary-General suggested 
to the Egyptian government early in January that talks between 
him and Egypt be resumed on the basis of agreements reached 
prior to the hostilities. 


In February, France, Norway, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States formulated a proposal for an interim arrange- 
ment which was forwarded to Egypt through the Secretary- 
General. According to this four-power proposal, the users of 
the Canal would recognize that it was to be operated by Egypt 
but tolls would be collected by an outside agency, such as the 


public, but it has been suggested that the sum might be collected by placing 
a surcharge for approximately a year on tolls of ships using the Canal. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which 
would pay 50 per cent to Egypt and place the other 50 per cent 
in escrow for salvage and maintenance and for future develop- 
ment. Egypt rejected the four-power proposal and talks con- 
tinued, first with the Secretary-General and then bilaterally 
between the United States Ambassador in Cairo, and the 
Egyptian government. A series of proposals and counter-proposals 
were exchanged and, on 26 April, two days after the Canal 
had been fully reopened, the Security Council met at the request 
of the United States. Before the Council was a Declaration by 
the Egyptian government. This affirmed Egypt’s intention “to 
respect the terms and the spirit of the Constantinople Conven- 
tion of 1888 and the rights and obligations arising therefrom,” 
and particularly “to afford and maintain free and uninterrupted 
navigation for all nations within the limits of and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constantinople Convention.” 


Egypt proposed that tolls continue to be levied in accord- 
ance with the rates fixed in 1936 and that, if and when 
an increase took place, it be limited to one per cent in any one 
year. Any further increase would be subject to negotiation and, 
in the case of failure to reach agreement, to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Five per cent of all gross receipts were to go to the 
Egyptian government and 25 per cent would go to a Suez Canal 
Capital and Development Fund.*** Compensation claims arising 
out of nationalization would also be referred to arbitration “in 
accordance .with the established international practice.” Any 
other disputes were to be settled “in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations” and if not otherwise resolved, referred 
to the International Court of Justice."** The government of Egypt 
would “welcome and encourage co-operation between the Suez 


121 The remaining 70 per cent presumably goes to the Egyptian company. 
On the basis of 1955 receipts, this proposal would mean that Egypt would 
receive about $4,625,000 in royalties while $23,125,000 would go into the 
development fund. Of the remaining $64,750,000, about $41,000,000 would 
go for operating and administrative expenses, leaving nearly $24,000,000 
for maintenance and profits. 

122 On 18 July Egypt accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
for this purpose. United Nations Doc. A/3576/Add. 1, 23 July 1957. 
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Canal Authority [established under the nationalization decree] 
and the representatives of shipping and trade.’’*** 


The Declaration received a mixed reception. The United 
States delegate said that a fundamental difficulty lay in the 
fact that there was no provision for “organized co-operation” 
between Egypt and the users. The representatives of France 
declared that 
when Egypt states that it will maintain freedom of passage within 
the limits of and in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888, we know that Egypt is thus reserv- 
ing its right to place its own interpretation upon the Convention of 
1888, according to which it claims that it is entitled to prevent 
Israeli ships or vessels from passing through the Suez Canal. 


He also asked whether negotiations to increase tolls would take 
place with governments or with private companies and whether 
decisions would be reached by an ordinary majority of users 
or on the basis of tonnages. He objected to the arbitration pro- 
cedures on the ground that without standing machinery 
“functioning is cumbersome, clumsy and ineffective,” and fur- 
thermore only the parties to the 1888 Convention could invoke 
the settlement procedures, thus excluding such countries as the 
United States.*** 


The delegate of the Philippines, however, declared that 
the Declaration was a step in the right direction, and the delegate 
of Iraq said that Egypt had “demonstrated an admirable spirit 
of compromise and . . . has, indeed, gone a long way to meet 
the other side.’’**° In general most of the members of the Council 
thought that operation of the Canal on the basis of the Egyptian 
Declaration was worth trying but that its efficacy could be 
tested only in practice. 

One aspect of the problem that concerned even those 


nations favorable to the Egyptian Declaration was the manner 
and form in which it had been made. A number of delegates 


128 United Nations Doc. A/3576, 24 April 1957, p. 3. 


124 United Nations Doc. S/PV.776, 26 April 1957, pp. 19-20, 22. 
125 United Nations Doc. S/PV.777, 26 April 1957, pp. 16-17. 
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thought that it should be embodied in a multilateral agreement, 
as a unilateral declaration sent to the Secretary-General was 
not considered sufficiently binding despite his statement: 


I understand that the Government of Egypt consider that the 
Declaration constitutes an engagement of an international character 
coming within the scope of Article 102 of the Charter, and therefore 
registration has been effected.'*° 


On 20 May the Council again met on the regime for the 
Canal at the request of France. With considerable bitterness 
the French representative said: 


The question is to find out whether the United Nations will once 
again provide two rules: one valid for the nations which, by tradi- 
tion and by principle, comply with its decisions or even its recom- 
mendations; the other for countries which can, with impunity, 
consider these as null and void without any sanction of any sort 
whatsoever being applied to them.'*” 


After a discussion that consisted largely of a reiteration of 
previously stated positions, the President of the Council said: 


The Egyptian Government will presumably wish as soon as possible 
to examine these points carefully and to consider the concrete steps 
it can take to remove the doubts which have arisen. . . . In the 
meantime the Council will remain seized of the question and will 
be in a position to resume its deliberations to hear further from the 
representative of Egypt or when other developments make it de- 
sirable.*** 


Although the Egyptian Declaration of 24 April did not 
fully satisfy the users, steps were taken by them to comply with 
its provisions. On 9 May, SCUA met in London and, failing 
to agree on a flat rejection of the Egyptian plan, left any de- 
cision about using the Canal to the individual states. Three 
days later, Prime Minister Macmillan told the House of Com- 
mons that United Kingdom shipowners would no longer be 


126 United Nations Doc. A/3577, 25 April 1957. 
127 United Nations Doc. S/PV.778, 20 May 1957, p. 12. 


128 United Nations Doc. S/PV.779, 21 May 1957, p. 59. The Secretary- 
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asked to refrain from using the Canal and would be allowed 
to pay tolls in sterling; in June France followed suit. 


Traffic through the Canal has thus returned almost to 
normal but there has been no relaxation of Egypt’s ban on vessels 
to and from Israel. Although on 22 July a Danish ship Birgitte 
Toft bound for Haifa was allowed to pass through the Canal, an 
Israel crew member was forcibly removed and arrested by the 
Egyptians and the vessel was subsequently blacklisted. 


Clearly then until there is some resolution of the Arab- 
Israe] dispute, the problem of the Canal will continue to fester. 
Presumably the current session of the Assembly will discuss not 
only the practical questions regarding the financing of UNEF 
and of the Canal clearance but also the long-range problem 
of achieving peace and stability in the Middle East. 


Two resolutions on this question that may come before 
the present session were those introduced by the United States 
first into the Special and then into the eleventh session but never 
discussed. The first dealt with the regime of the Suez Canal 
and the second with “a settlement of the major problems out- 
standing between the Arab States and Israel.’’**? The United 
States proposed the dissolution of the Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine and the creation of a committee with a broader 
mandate to consult with the parties concerned and prepare 
recommendations for consideration by the Assembly or the 
Security Council “as appropriate.” 


While it may well be that the time is not ripe to attempt 
an overall solution, the Assembly has the responsibility for 
ensuring that the situation does not deteriorate and that there 
is a steady, if slow, evolution toward a settlement. 


UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 


On 4 November 1956 the General Assembly passed by a 
vote of 57 to 0 with 19 abstentions a resolution that asked the 


129 United Nations Docs. A/3273, 3 Nov. 1956; A/3272, 3 Nov. 1956. 
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Secretary-General to submit within 48 hours a plan for an 
emergency United Nations Force “to secure the cessation of 
hostilities in accordance with all the terms” of the first cease-fire 
resolution of 2 November.**° 


Less than 24 hours later, the Assembly approved Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s recommendations that a United Nations Com- 
mand be established; that Major-General E. L. M. Burns, 
already in the Middle East as Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization (TSO), be appointed on an emergency 
basis as Chief of the new Command; and that he recruit 
a limited number of officers other than nationals of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council from the TSO 
observers’ corps and from member states.*** This put the As- 
sembly on record as supporting the establishment of a Force, 
although responsibility for implementation was laid on the 
shoulders of the Secretary-General. 


The United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) took more 
concrete form on 7 November when the Assembly approved 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s “Second and Final Report” on its establish- 
ment. The function of the Force was to “help maintain quiet 
during and after the withdrawal of non-Egyptian troops” and 
to secure compliance with the other provisions of the 2 November 
resolution. It was to operate in an area “extending roughly from 
the Suez Canal to the armistice demarcation lines established in 
the armistice agreement between Egypt and Israel.” UNEF was 
to be “more than an observers’ corps, but in no way a military 
force temporarily controlling the territory in which it is sta- 
tioned.”’ Moreover, the Force should not have “military functions 
exceeding those necessary to secure peaceful conditions on the 
assumption that the parties to the conflict take all necessary 
steps for compliance with the recommendations” of the Assem- 
bly. The Secretary-General emphasized that UNEF was not 
to be used to apply pressure for a political settlement, since the 
Assembly did not intend “to influence the military balance in the 


130 General Assembly Res. 998 (ES-I), 4 Nov. 1956. For information on 
the Suez crisis and on political aspects of UNEF, see pp. 39 ff. 
131 General Assembly Res. 1000 (ES-I), 5 Nov. 1956. 
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present conflict and, thereby, the political balance affecting 
efforts to settle the conflict.”*** 


The Problem of Consent 


Probably the most important question in UNEF’s terms of 
reference was that of consent, as was pointed out by Mr. 
Hammarskjold, 


while the General Assembly is enabled to establish the Force with 
the consent of those parties which contribute units to the Force, 
it could not request the Force to be stationed or operate on the 
territory of a given country without the consent of the Government 
of that country.*** 


The consent requirement placed Egypt in a strong bargain- 
ing position in dealing with the Secretary-General on the 
question of which national contingents he should accept for 
UNEF. The necessity of obtaining consent also gave Egypt, in 
practice, a strong voice in determining UNEF’s role in the crisis, 
although as Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out, the Assembly had 
indicated its desire “to reserve for itself the full determination 
of the tasks of this emergency Force and of the legal basis on 
which it must function.”*** There was never any clear determina- 
tion by the Assembly whether consent extended to the functions 
of the Force and to the duration of its task. Some delegations 
suggested that if this were to be the case, the result would be 
the curious anomaly of an international force at the service of 
a national government. 


A Miracle of Logistics 


Planning for the international Force had begun even before 
approval of the Second Report. Arrangements for UNEF were 
now speeded as the Secretary-General and his assistants worked 
on the one hand to obtain Egyptian consent for the admission 
and composition of the Force and on the other hand to arrange 


132 GAOR: Ist Emergency Spec. Sess., 1956, Annexes, Agenda Item 5, 
pp. 20-21. 
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the thousands of details necessary to put such a Force in the 
field. By 9 a.m. on 9 November Mr. Hammarskjold had offers 
of contingents from fourteen countries; further offers poured in 
from a total of 24 countries, of which ten were accepted. 


While negotiations with Egypt on the consent issue and on 
practical arrangements were lagging, a series of logistic miracles 
started the Force moving toward its destination. Three days after 
the Assembly approval, the first units of UNEF were landed at 
the advanced staging area at Capodichino airport near Naples. 
This was the first step in a United States airlift that shuttled in 
troops from all corners of the globe; the entire cost of the airlift, 
estimated at $2,250,000, was absorbed by the United States. 
Since the resolutions establishing UNEF were interpreted to 
mean that United States military personnel could not enter the 
crisis area, the airlift had to end at Naples; but there was a 
Swiss airlift beyond Naples. 


Solution of the supply problem was facilitated by purchase 
of about $4,500,000 worth of C-rations and other items from 
United States army stores in Italy and France. Each national 
contingent retained its own equipment and uniforms, but it 
was necessary to devise some form of United Nations identifica- 
tion recognizable at a distance. United States army helmet 
liners dyed light blue, berets, and blue armbands supplied the 
answer. On 15 November the first UNEF contingent arrived 
in Egypt by Swissair from Capodichino. Switzerland bore the 
cost of all UNEF-contracted Swissair operations from 13 to 26 
November. The build-up of UNEF continued throughout the 
following months, and the Force reached maximum strength 
of about 6,000 officers and men in February. The Force 
when complete comprised eighteen rifle companies, three recon- 
naissance companies, one recoilless rifle company, and such sup- 
porting services as engineers, medical, signal, supply, ordnance, 
air transport, and communications components. 


With the withdrawal of the last Israel troops on 8 March, 
UNEF’s function has been to patrol the armistice demarcation 
line and maintain a small unit at Sharm el-Sheikh.** The 


185 See map, p. 54. 
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Secretary-General’s suggestion that UNEF might patrol both 
sides of the armistice line had not materialized as of mid-August 
since Israel had not consented. 


Administrative and Financial Arrangements 


On 24 November the Assembly without debate passed a 
six-power resolution, which inter alia, approved the basic points 
which had been formulated by the Secretary-General in agree- 
ment with Egypt concerning the presence and functioning of 
UNEF in Egypt.*** This was surprising since no discussion had 
yet been held on the major financial commitments involved, 
although the Assembly had “provisionally” accepted Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s “basic rule . . . that a nation providing a unit would 
be responsible for all costs for equipment and salaries, while 
all other costs should be financed outside the normal budget of 
the United Nations.”*** Two days later the Assembly approved 
a resolution submitted by the Secretary-General which author- 
ized him to establish a UNEF Special Account in the initial 
amount of $10,000,000 and, pending receipt of funds for the 
Account, to advance such sums as needed from the Working 
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Capital Fund. 


Although a number of states, including the USSR, stoutly 
maintained that France, Israel, and the United Kingdom should 
bear the whole cost, Mr. Hammarskjold firmly told the Fifth 
Committee that “the only practicable and equitable basis for 
allocating the expenses of the Force’*** was the scale of assess- 
ments for the regular United Nations budget. He said that since 
the Assembly had established the Force as 


a United Nations instrument for the accomplishment of certain 
stated purposes, it would seem logical to follow that the United Na- 
tions must itself assume full and final responsibility for its effective 
functioning, including those obligations, financial and otherwise, 
136 General Assembly Res. 1121 (XI), 24 Nov. 1956. 
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that flow therefrom. . . . The Force has been set up, in the first 
place, on the basis of principles reflected in the constitution of the 
United Nations itself. Consequently, its Commander is appointed by 
the United Nations and is ultimately responsible, in the exercise ot 
his functions, to the General Assembly. His authority is so defined 
as to make him fully independent of the policies of any one na- 
tion . . . Therefore, the expenses of the Force [remain] United 
Nations expenditures within the general scope and intent of Article 
17 of the Charter.**° 


This provoked a heated debate over who should pay and 
how payments should be apportioned. The less developed coun- 
tries pleaded poverty and urged that the Great Powers should 
bear the brunt. To this the United States representative replied 
that 
if the small countries left the great Powers to shoulder the full 
costs they could not expect those Powers to continue, in situations 
threatening the peace, to seek action in the United Nations, where 
they had only one vote, in preference to taking unilateral action.**? 


On 21 December the General Assembly adopted a compro- 
mise resolution which was opposed only by the Eastern European 
states. This provided that the Secretary-General’s scale of assess- 
ments proposal apply to UNEF expenses incurred by the United 
Nations up to $10,000,000. A nine-member committee was 
appointed to study the question of expenses over that amount.**? 


On 27 February the Assembly approved a recommendation 
of this committee authorizing the Secretary-General to spend 
an additional $6,500,000 to be subscribed by voluntary contri- 
butions. The Secretary-General was also empowered to arrange 
for loans as necessary. The United States promptly agreed to 
pay half of $6,500,000 if other governments would contribute 
the balance. 


Meantime, on 22 February the Assembly had approved 
the arrangements between Egypt and the Secretary-General 


140 Tbid., paras. 2, 3. 
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concerning the status of UNEF in Egypt.*** The Egyptian 
government had declared that in exercising its sovereign power 
on any matter affecting the presence and functioning of the 
Force, it would be guided in good faith by its acceptance of 
the Assembly’s 5 November resolution. The agreement, based 
primarily on the Convention on Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations to which Egypt is a party, dealt with the 
myriad details necessary for UNEF to discharge its functions 
effectively. 


Future of the Force 


Since the estimated cost of UNEF to the United Nations 
for the period ending 31 December 1957 amounts to some 
$27,500,000, the General Assembly will have to decide how to 
meet the additional financial obligation of $11,000,000 over 
and above the $16,500,000 previously authorized. Furthermore 
the Assembly must consider methods of financing UNEF for the 
duration of its existence. 


The Assembly may also consider whether, on the basis of 
the experience gained in UNEF, some permanent machinery 
might be set up to avoid in the future the confusion and delay 
necessarily attendant on ad hoc operations.*** While any standing 
force such as UNEF would probably be far too costly—some 
$25,000,000 a year in addition to the costs assumed by govern- 
ments contributing contingents—arrangements similar to those 
envisaged in the Uniting for Peace resolution might be de- 
veloped.**° Considerable support for such a move was manifest 
during the general debate last December. The representative of 
Canada, for example, suggested that the United Nations 


might usefully consider some means of having units of armed forces 
of the smaller countries made available at short notice for such 
supervisory duties, on the call of the United Nations. The United 


143 United Nations Doc. A/3526, 8 Feb. 1957. 
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Nations might also think of a permanent organization available to 
the appropriate United Nations authority to provide the necessary 
central machinery which would organize these contributions and put 
these forces effectively into operation when the need arises.*** 


ALGERIA 


The Algerian situation had deteriorated so badly during 
the autumn of 1956, that there was obviously little that the 
General Assembly could contribute toward a peaceful settlement. 
On 22 October 1956, shortly before the Assembly opened, five 
of the most highly placed leaders of the Algerian nationalists 
were arrested by the French after a Moroccan government- 
chartered plane was diverted to Algiers by its French crew. 


According to Tunisian-Moroccan sources, the five had been 
engaged in secret but official talks with the French on the 
Algerian crisis, and with representatives of Tunisia and Morocco 
on the possibility of their serving as mediators. The arrest of the 
five was promptly denounced as “an act of piracy,” a violation 
of international law, and a personal insult to the Sultan of 
Morocco whose guests they were at the time of their arrest. The 
French replied that the five emissaries had committed crimes 
against France and that France, under the Protocol of 11 
February 1956 between France and Morocco, had jurisdiction 
over the plane since it was of French registry. When the French 
ordered the five to stand trial for treason on 29 October,**’ 
anti-French riots erupted in Tunisia and Morocco. Tension was 
further aggravated by the delivery on the following day of the 
Anglo-French ultimatum on Suez. 


Unlike the bitter debate that had characterized the dis- 
cussions during the tenth session of the Assembly, the “question 
of Algeria’ was placed on the agenda, without objections from 
France, in a simple and matter-of-fact fashion. During the 
general debate M. Pineau, the French Foreign Minister said: 
It might be asked why France agreed to the inclusion of this 
question in the agenda this year when it opposed it last year. Let 


146 United Nations Doc. A/PV. 609, 5 Dec. 1956, p. 36. 
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there be no misunderstanding on that point; we have not changed 
our view that this is a French domestic problem which is outside the 
competence of the United Nations. .. . We intend—certainly with 
every justification, after the seizure of the Athos—to raise the 
question of interference by other countries in the Algerian affair, 
which is a violation of the United Nations Charter and which, by 
fostering terrorism and stirring up unrest has helped to delay the 
peaceful and liberal solution we all desire. The world must under- 
stand how difficult the Algerian problem is, ethnically, geographi- 
cally and politically, and must realize that there can be no question 
of a theoretical solution which everyone would recognize from the 


start as unfeasible.'*® 


When the First Committee began consideration of the Al- 
gerian item in February, M. Pineau accused various nations of 
actively aiding the rebellion in Algeria by supplying arms, funds, 
and training to the rebels. While he mentioned Morocco, the 
Soviet Union, and Tunisia, the brunt of his accusation fell upon 
Egypt. M. Pineau described how Algeria had prospered under 
France, and would continue to prosper once the necessary “pa- 
cification” had been completed. The type of solution reached 
in the cases of Morocco and Tunisia, he declared, was out of the 
question. First, he said, there must be an unconditional and im- 
mediate cease-fire; then, within ninety days after the restoration 
of order a free election with secret ballot; and finally discussions 
with the elected representatives on the future status of Algeria. 


Although the Algerian nationalists were not able to present 
their own case to the United Nations, their position was thor- 
oughly familiar to the delegates. The nationalists insisted that 
prior to a cease-fire, there must be unconditional recognition by 
France of Algerian independence. France must recognize an 
Algerian government provisionally formed with the participation 
of the Algerian Front of National Liberation; and all political 
prisoners must be released forthwith. 


Some nations, particularly those with colonial problems of 
their own, supported the French stand; a few sought to reach a 


Athos was alleged by the French to be carrying arms and equipment supplied 
by Egypt to the nationalists. The French Navy intercepted the vessel off the 


Algerian coast. 
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middle ground between the French and nationalist positions or 
maintained what amounted to a “hands-off” policy. 


Of the nations attacking the French position, Syria was the 
most outspoken. Mr. Zeineddine accused the French of con- 
quering an independent Algeria some 125 years earlier. The 
native population had been relegated to an inferior status, and 
“legalistic fictions that Algerians were Frenchmen were totally 
unacceptable.” French and NATO armaments, he continued, 
“were being used to destroy a people whose only crime was to 
strive for freedom.”*** He suggested that the United Nations 
might stipulate the basis for negotiations; recommend investi- 
gations into the actual conditions in Algeria; create a good 
offices committee; send observers; or even dispatch an inter- 
national force. 


As the Committee began to discuss three draft resolutions 
which had been submitted to it, the French delegation withdrew 
leaving only “observers.” One resolution, sponsored by eighteen 
African and Asian states, called upon France to recognize the 
rights of the Algerian people to self-determination and to ne- 


gotiate a peace settlement with nationalist forces. A three-power 
resolution, sponsored by Japan, the Philippines, and Thailand, 
simply called upon France and the Algerian people to settle 
their differences within the spirit of the Charter. A six-power 
resolution, sponsored by Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Italy, and Peru, merely expressed the hope that a 
peaceful and democratic solution to the question would be found. 


Speaking against the eighteen-power draft resolution, a 
number of delegates, including the United States representative, 
warned against the adoption of any resolution that might make 
a settlement more difficult. On the final voting, the Committee 
failed to approve the eighteen-power draft but adopted both the 
three- and six-power resolutions, At the opening of the debate 
in plenary session the President of the Assembly announced that 
the sponsors of the three- and six-power resolutions had joined 
together and co-sponsored a new resolution, which referred to the 


149G AOR: 11th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 831st Mtg., 4 Feb. 1957, paras. 52, 
45, 
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“situation in Algeria which is causing much suffering and loss 
of human lives,” and expressed the hope that “in a spirit of 
co-operation, a peaceful, democratic and just solution will be 
found, through appropriate means, in conformity with the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations.”’**® This new 
draft, which was approved by 77 to 0, was hailed as a respon- 
sible and sober action. 


While the French government could find little to object 
to in the Assembly’s resolution, it faced grave problems abroad 
and at home. Relations with Morocco and Tunisia were de- 
teriorating and on 30 March 1957 these two nations signed in 
Rabat a Treaty of Friendship pledging themselves to aid in‘a 
‘just and equitable” solution of the Algerian problem. A war 
budget of over $3 million a day seriously strained the French 
economy. In the face of increasing criticism Premier Guy Mollet 
publicly denied that the army had committed atrocities against 
the Algerian population. Anticipating further charges, M. Mollet 
on 2 May established a ten-member Committee to Safeguard 
Human Rights and Liberties. 


Shortly afterwards Ali Chekkal, an Algerian who had been 
a member of the French delegation to the General Assembly, 
was assassinated in France, and late in May several hundred 
Algerians were massacred in the Melouza area. French Presi- 
dent René Coty appealed to world public opinion to condemn 
the Melouza murderers, who, he maintained, were members of 
the rebel forces bent on frightening the Algerian people into 
non-cooperation with the French. The Algerian nationalists, 
however, accused the French army of perpetrating the massacre 
and called for an investigation by the United Nations. 


Meanwhile, on 21 May the Mollet government had fallen 
and on 13 June a new government was formed under the 
Premiership of Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury. It was clear from 
the outset that the new government was new in name only and 
that the policies of the long-lived Mollet cabinet would be con- 
tinued. M. Bourgés-Maunoury promptly requested and received 


150 General Assembly Res. 1012 (XI), 15 Feb. 1957. 
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a tax increase to carry on the war and “special powers” for the 
policing of Algeria. Robert Lacoste was also retained as Minister 
Resident in Algeria. 

During this period the resistance in Algeria continued un- 
abated. The French attempt to seal the Moroccan-Algerian 
border had apparently been unsuccessful. The nationalists not 
only refused to yield on a single point, but also served notice 
that any future negotiations with France would have to be public 
and accompanied by guarantees for the security of the Algerian 
emissaries, and they changed the demand that France recognize 
the right of Algerian independence to a demand for outright in- 
dependence. 

The discovery of large oil deposits in the Sahara has lent 
a new facet to the political struggle for Algeria. The nationalists 
have amended their prerequisites to a cease-fire to include 
“recognition of the Algerian nation as one and indivisible, with 
its natural extension in the Sahara,’ thus ruling out any 
“partition” plan for Algeria. The French, anxious to become less 
dependent on Middle Eastern oil, have invested several hundred 
millions of dollars in exploitation. While many conservative 
business groups believe that Algerian independence might result 
in nationalization, thus depriving France of its original invest- 
ment and of any future profits, a growing number of business- 
men consider that the only possible solution is cooperation with 
a friendly and independent Algeria. This trend among con- 
servatives is reflected in a recent book by Raymond Aron, “La 
Tragédie Algérienne”’ : 

The richer the Sahara, the more necessary, in fact inevitable, is an 
agreement with the Tunisian, Moroccan, and Algerian nationalists. 
Can one imagine investing billions of francs in pipelines as long as 
guerrilla warfare continues? . . . The surest way to lose all the oil of 
the Sahara is to try and keep it exclusively for ourselves.**? 

151 “Free Algeria” (New York, Front of National Liberation, Delegation), 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (3 Oct. 1956), p. 3. Italics added. Several members of the 


French government have in recent months, suggested the possibility of a 
partition plan for Algeria—France, to retain those areas where the density of 


the French population was high. 
152 Raymond Aron, La Tragédie Algérienne (Paris, Librairie Plon, 1957), 
p. 56. Freely translated. 
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While any reconciliation of the Algerian and French points 
of views is not in sight, certain developments indicate some 
lessening of rigidity. On 16 July 1957 a Commission of Con- 
ciliation and Inquiry which had been set up by agreement 
between the French and Moroccan governments convened under 
the presidency of the eminent Belgian jurist Charles de Visscher. 
The issue before the Commission was whether France or the 
Sherifian Transportation Company had jurisdiction over the 
plane that had carried the five nationalist leaders; whether in 
either case the French act was justified; and if not, the extent 
of damages. The question of the fate of the five Algerians is 
specifically excluded by the French compromis but the findings 
of the Commission will in fact, if not in law, have political im- 
plications. 

In July it was reported that negotiations between France 
and Algeria were being initiated and although this was sub- 
sequently denied by the Algerians some members of the French 
government have been trying to establish contact with the na- 
tionalists. On the Algerian side, the hope ultimately of reaching 


a solution is manifest in the tone of the request made on 16 July 
1957 by 22 members of the African and Asian group for the in- 
clusion of the question of Algeria on the agenda of the present 


“ce 


session. Unlike the accompanying “explanatory memoranda” of 
previous years, which were bitter accusations of French genocide 
against the Algerian people, the 1957 memorandum is notable 
for the mildness and sobriety of its tone, indicating in fairly 
simple and restrained language that 
in the period which has elapsed since the adoption of the resolution 
of the eleventh session of the General Assembly, there has been no 
indication to the United Nations from its Member States that any 
progress has been made towards the achievement of the purposes 
of the resolution. . . . Should the present trend continue, with its 
accompaniment of violence and animosity, it is bound to make a 
solution more remote than before.?°* 

In the event that the Algerian situation has not improved by 
the time the Assembly reaches the item, it is not unlikely that 


153 United Nations Docs. A/3617, 18 July 1957, paras. 2-3; A/3617/Add.1, 
24 July 1957. 
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there will be a strenuous effort to adopt a resolution stronger in 
tone than the one passed at the eleventh session. 


DISARMAMENT 


After eleven years of stalemate in the disarmament nego- 
tiations, there may now be some hope for a limited agreement 
acceptable to the Great Powers. This year has seen a shift toward 
efforts to obtain a “first-step” agreement in place of past attempts 
to spell out all details of a comprehensive general disarmament 
plan. Emphasis has also been laid more on the prevention of 
surprise attacks than on the conventional approach through 
limitation of arms. 


The meetings of the Disarmament Commission between 3 
and 16 July 1956 resulted in partial agreement on levels of 
armed forces and phasing (timing), but not on questions of 
inspection systems, limitation of nuclear testing, and the problem 
of nuclear arms reduction. On 12 July 1956 the Soviet Union 
accepted the force levels proposed on 3 April by the West for 


the first phase of armaments reduction: 2,500,000 men each for 
China, the USSR, and the United States, and 750,000 men each 
for France and the United Kingdom.’™* Soviet acceptance was 
linked, however, to a limit of 200,000 men each for other coun- 
tries, a provision not acceptable to the West in view of the im- 
minent rearmament of Germany and Japan. On the inspection 
issue the USSR continued to support the Bulganin plan of 
ground posts at strategic centers; the United States continued 
to urge acceptance of the Eisenhower “open skies” proposal for 
aerial inspection and exchange of military blueprints, but be- 


lieved that the two plans were complementary.**® 


154 United Nations Doc. DC/PV.57, 12 July 1956, p. 27. Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Chairman of the Senate Sub-Committee on Disarmament, 
has indicated that it is “essential that Communist China be brought into 
any disarmament system at an early stage.’ The New York Times, 7 July 
1957. 

155 See “Issues Before the Tenth General Assembly,” International Con- 
ciliation, No. 504 (Sept. 1955), pp. 30-31. 
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General Assembly, Eleventh Session 


Two themes dominated the debate in the First Committee 
early this year: the necessity of obtaining a limited first-step 
agreement that could be implemented in the near future, and the 
necessity of limiting or banning the testing of nuclear weapons. 
The foci for the first of these were proposals by the USSR on 
17 November 1956 and by the United States on 14 January 


i957." 


The Soviet proposals, presented during the Suez and 
Hungarian crises, indicated a new willingness to bargain on a 
broader basis. In essence the USSR offered to reduce the armed 
forces of both East and West in Europe, with aerial inspection 
as a means of verifying compliance, in return for the dismantling 
of the overseas base system of the United States. 


In addition to the direct demand for the abandonment of 
bases, the USSR also proposed that in the second phase of dis- 
armament, force levels be reduced to between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 men each for China, the USSR, and the United 
States, and to 650,000 men each for France and the United 
Kingdom, thus in effect forcing the United States to abandon 
its overseas bases. 


Within Europe itself the USSR proposed an immediate one- 
third reduction of the armed forces stationed in Germany of 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
as well as a “considerable reduction” of the Soviet armed forces 
stationed in the Warsaw Treaty countries and of the forces of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States stationed 
in NATO countries. For the West this presaged the possibility 
of an ultimate disengagement of forces in Europe, at the cost 
of undermining NATO. In addition to accepting “strict and 
effective international control’ for supervision of these disarma- 
ment obligations by ground control posts at large ports, railway 
junctions, highways, and airfields, the Soviet Union, for the first 
time, indicated willingness to consider 


156 See United Nations Docs. A/3366, 17 Nov. 1956, A/C.1/783, 12 Jan. 
1957, respectively. 
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the question of employing aerial photography within the area of 
Europe in which the principal armed forces of the North Atlantic 
bloc and of the Warsaw Treaty countries are stationed, to a depth 
of 800 kilometres east and west of the demarcation line between 
the aforementioned armed forces.**’ 


The United States proposed that arms reductions be 
achieved “through the progressive establishment of an effective 
inspection system concurrent with such reductions.” In addi- 
tion to an appropriate aerial inspection component, the United 
States was prepared to accept in principle the establishment of 
observers at key ground locations. The complete “open skies” 
proposal made by President Eisenhower at Geneva could be 
carried out “either as an opening step or a later step.”*** What- 
ever timetable might be adopted, however, the inspection system 
should “provide against great surprise attack and thus reduce the 
danger of major war.”**? 


The United States also offered to bring testing of outer- 

space missiles and satellites under “international inspection and 
participation” as a first step toward ensuring that “future de- 
velopments in outer space would be devoted exclusively to peace- 
ful and scientific purposes.”*°? This proposal received a rather 
prompt rejection. 
Vassily V. Kuznetsov, a Soviet deputy foreign minister, told the 
U.N., in effect, that the Kremlin had to depend on long-range 
missiles because it did not have bases near enough the United States 
to get along with short- and medium-range missiles. As long as the 
United States has the capacity to hit the Soviet Union without 
using intercontinental missiles, the East-West strategic balance 
would be upset by banning them, Kuznetsov implied.?% 


As in the past the two powers were furthest apart on the 
question of nuclear disarmament. The USSR proposed complete 


157 United Nations Doc. A/3366, 17 Nov. 1956, p. 8. 

158 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/783, 12 Jan. 1957, pp. 2, 4. 

159 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 920 (11 Feb. 1957), 
p. 226. 

160 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/783, 12 Jan. 1957, p. 3. 


161 William Frye, “Disarmament in the United Nations, A New Chapter?” 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Vol. 13, No. 3 (March 1957), p. 91. 
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prohibition of atomic and nuclear weapons, including cessation 
of production and destruction of existing stockpiles. The West 
has long considered the destruction of such stockpiles as an im- 
practicable basis of agreement because of the technical impos- 
sibility of detecting hidden stockpiles of atomic weapons. 


The Soviet Union also proposed the cessation of weapons 
tests as a first step toward nuclear disarmament, and argued 
that the ban could be executed immediately “since any explosion 
of an atomic or hydrogen bomb under present conditions cannot 
be effected without being registered in other countries.”**? This 
view was disputed by the Western powers, particularly by Jules 
Moch of France, who stated that a small atomic explosion in the 
kiloton range or a very large thermo-nuclear explosion at great 


depths underwater might escape detection. 


In place of an immediate ban on nuclear testing, the United 
States urged an agreement “under which at an early date 
under effective international inspection, all future production of 
fissionable materials shall be used or stockpiled exclusively for 
non-weapons purposes under international supervision.”*** It is 
believed that once future production of fissionable materials 
were controlled, past production could be estimated with suf- 
ficient accuracy to assign proportionate transfers from existing 
weapons stockpiles to peaceful uses under international super- 
vision. If this precondition were met, the United States saw 
the possibility of a limitation and eventually a complete ban on 
test explosions. Pending such an agreement, the United States 
was willing to work out methods for advance notice, registration, 
and limited international observation of all future nuclear tests. 
A draft resolution sponsored by Canada, Japan, and Norway 
embodying the idea of registration was among the documents 
forwarded by the First Committee to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and its Sub-Committee. 


162 The New York Times, 14 Jan. 1957. 
163 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/783, 12 Jan. 1957, p. 1. 
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Disarmament Sub-Committee 

The Sub-Committee met in London on 18 March 1957.*%* A 
business-like atmosphere free from propaganda outbursts re- 
ited in immediate adoption of the agenda and apparent will- 


ingness on both sides to engage in hard bargaining. This induced 
a “cautious” or “tempered” optimism. “Progress is likely to 
come by steps carefully measured and carefully taken,” Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles said in late April. His words almost 
echoed those of Nikita S. Khrushchev who one week earlier had 
said “let us proceed in this direction step by step.”** 


As chances of a limited agreement grew, United States 
liaison with other Western powers became closer, with particular 
attention being given to the sensitivity of the Federal Republic 
of Germany which feared lest any disarmament agreement jeop- 
ardize German reunification. The pattern that had developed 
by early summer was for the Soviet Union to base its position 
on omnibus proposals, countered by the piecemeal presentation 
of a Western position that itself was in constant process of de- 
velopment within the Western alliance. 


Conventional Armaments and Armed Forces 

Early in April the United States proposed a two-stage re- 

duction in non-nuclear armaments: an initial reduction of ten 

per cent to be followed on its completion under international 

supervision by a second reduction of fifteen per cent.*** The So- 

viet Union suggested a fifteen per cent reduction in the first 
stage in an omnibus proposal of 30 April 1957.**" 


In regard to force levels the United States moved toward 
the 30 April Soviet position of a 1,000,000-1,500,000 level. 
Harold E. Stassen, the President’s Special Assistant on Disarma- 


164 Since the Sub-Committee proceedings are secret and private, the fol- 
lowing reconstruction is based on newspaper accounts, supplemented by 
certain documents released by the Sub-Committee on 1 August 1957 as 
annexes to its Fourth Report, United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1957, 
Annexes 1-12. 

165 The New York Times, 24 April 1957. 

166 [bid., 9 April 1957. 

167 United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1957, Annex 7. 





ment, proposed on 20 June two further reductions below the 
2,900,000 man first-stage level, first to 2,100,000 and then to 
1,700,000 men. Although Mr. Stassen still refused to go as far 
as the USSR, the gap was narrowed. Furthermore the pre- 
requisite laid down for second-stage reductions was softened. In- 
stead of requiring prior agreement on outstanding political ques- 
tions, including German reunification, the United States merely 
referred to future improvements in political conditions. The new 
suggestion was linked to acceptance of “appropriate provisions” 
in the United States proposal on the suspension of nuclear testing. 


Initial Soviet reaction to this development was not en- 
couraging, but on 19 July the Soviet representative indicated 
that his country would favor the 2,100,000 and 1,700,000 man 
levels if they were provided for in the first-stage disarmament 
agreement and if the prerequisite concerning political conditions 
were dropped. 


In late June Mr. Stassen presented a plan for actual re- 
ductions in conventional armaments by deposit of previously 
agreed amounts and types of non-nuclear weapons in interna- 
tionally supervised depots within each nation, for subsequent 
destruction. He also proposed that supervision of the first step 
in arms reduction be the responsibility of a Board of Control 
functioning under the jurisdiction of the Security Council. The 
Board would comprise fourteen members, including four, five, 
or six permanent members with veto power, the remaining mem- 
bers to be elected by the signatories to the disarmament treaty. 
There would also be annual meetings of all the signatories.*** 


Nuclear Test and Weapons Production 


The Soviet and Western positions on the limitation of nu- 
clear tests converged during the London talks, although a gap 
still remained by mid-summer. Early Western suggestions in- 
cluded exchange of information on the number of recent tests 
to see whether they were detectable at great distances,*® ad- 


168 See The New York Times, 21 June, 20 July, 27 June, and 28 June 
1957, respectively. 
169 The New York Times, 28 March 1957. 
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vance registration of all future tests,*“° and a cessation of pro- 
duction of fissionable material for military use one month after 
installation of an inspection system.*” 


On 14 June Valerin A. Zorin, the Soviet delegate, made 
a concession by including provision for international supervision 
in a proposal for a two or three year moratorium on nuclear 
tests. Under this proposal an international agency would check 
observance of the test ban through monitoring posts in the USSR, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and the Pacific area.*” 


On 3 July the United States formally proposed a ten month 
trial suspension of nuclear testing, if the USSR would agree to 
halt manufacture of nuclear weapons one month after installa- 
tion of an international inspection system.*’* The details of the 
system would be worked out during the ten month trial suspen- 
sion. The United States also offered to begin transfers of fission- 
able materials from weapons stockpiles to peaceful uses, after 
weapons production had ceased, on a basis of 53 per cent for 
the United States as against 47 per cent for the USSR. 


The Soviet reply to the United States proposal came on 8 
July. Mr. Zorin said that the USSR would accept a ban on nu- 
clear weapons production only on the basis of a prior renuncia- 
tion of their use—a position unacceptable to the West because it 
would destroy the nuclear deterrent upon which Western defense 
strategy is based. Mr. Zorin also criticized the ten month period 
for the trial suspension and reiterated the Soviet proposal for a 
two or three year moratorium on nuclear tests. This rather rigid 
Soviet position eased after United States insistence that only the 
shorter period would be acceptable. On 12 July Mr. Zorin said 
that the USSR was willing to negotiate on the time limit; on 19 
July he added that the period of the test suspension must be 
long enough to have an effect on the next series of tests scheduled 


170 United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1957, Annex 8; The Times 
Weekly Review (London), 9 May 1957, p. 6. 

171 The New York Times, 13 April 1957. 

172 United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1957, Annex 12. 

173 United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1957, Annex 11; The New York 
Times, 4 July 1957. 
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in the West. In mid-July he even indicated interest in proposals 
by M. Moch restricting the use of nuclear weapons to self-defense 
as defined in Article 51 of the United Nations Charter.*’* Al- 
though there is still no agreement on the length of the trial sus- 
pension and on the terms of possible renunciation of the unre- 
stricted use of nuclear weapons, a compromise may yet be pos- 
sible. 

Certainly strong pressures exist for such a compromise as is 
evidenced by the request of Czechoslovakia that the Assembly 
consider at its present session the effects of atomic radiation and 
the request of Belgium that a plan be worked out for a publicity 
campaign to inform the people of the world regarding the 
dangers of the armaments race, particularly the destructive effects 
of nuclear weapons. 

Controls on Outer-space Missiles 


On 25 April the United States proposed measures to head 
off a missile arms race by including a ban on outer-space guided 
missiles in the first-step agreement.*’* It suggested that outer- 
space missiles be developed only for scientific purposes, with con- 
trols and inspection to ensure that such missiles were not used 
for military purposes. 

The Soviet Union has insisted that such a ban embrace any 
missile that could carry an atomic warhead, and its omnibus 
proposals of 30 April reiterated this stand.’* Agreement on a 
ban directed against only the intercontinental ballistic missile 
would seem unlikely in view of Soviet vulnerability to missiles of 


lesser range: 

The prospect that intermediate range guided missile bases will be 
set up in West Europe soon has upset the Soviet leaders because 
they believe this will give the United States a great military advan- 
tage during the period preceding Soviet development of an intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. During that period the United States, 
through overseas intermediate range missile bases, could strike the 


174 See The New York Times, 6 July, 9 July, 11 July, 13 July, 20 July, 
and 16 July 1957, respectively. 

175 The New York Times, 26 April 1957. 

176 United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1957, Annex 12. 
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heart-of the Soviet Union, but Moscow would have no comparable 
weapon to strike back at the United States.*”’ 


On 25 July the United States proposed the establishment of 
an international committee to work out a system that would 
ensure peaceful use of outer-space missiles.*** This might be ac- 
ceptable if it were left to the committee to work out a mutually 
agreed formula. 


Inspection Zones 


“We believe that it can be made difficult if not impossible for 
any nation to launch a massive surprise attack,” said Mr. Dulles 
in a recent broadcast explaining United States disarmament 
policy.**® This statement hints at the unusual nature of the Lon- 
don talks which have been as much concerned with measures to 
prevent sudden outbreaks of war as with the more traditional 
concern with limiting arms. 


To reduce the danger of surprise attack, various proposals 
have been made for specific ground and aerial inspection zones. 
On 30 April the Soviet Union proposed an inspection zone 
including Europe, Siberia, Alaska, and much of the western 
United States. On 2 August the United States, after many 
weeks of consultation within the Western alliance, formally pre- 
sented a plan embodying several alternatives. The West pro- 
posed that if the USSR would accept either a comprehensive 
zone™* including all of North America above the Mexican 
border and all of the USSR, or an Arctic zone including all 
territory within the Arctic Circle in addition to Alaska, Kam- 
chatka, the Kuriles, and the Aleutian Islands, the West would 
agree to a European zone extending from the Atlantic Ocean 
roughly to the Ural mountains in the USSR.** A more restricted 
European zone might be substituted as long as a significant part 


177 The New York Times, 9 May 1957. 

178 [bid., 26 July 1957. 

179 Tbid., 23 July 1957. 

180 United Nations Doc. DC/112, 1 Aug. 1957, Annex 12. 

181 For Soviet and Western proposals on inspection zones, see maps, p. 74. 
182 United Nations Press Release, DC/216, 5 Aug. 1957, pp. 1-2. 
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of the USSR were included. The Western proposal explicitly 
stated that ground inspection would include control posts at 
airfields, a provision that had been postponed to the second 
stage of arms reductions in the 30 April Soviet offer. It was 
also specified that there would be mobile ground inspection 
teams and that the initial system of aerial inspection against 
surprise attack might be extended “by the agreement of all 
concerned to the end that ultimately the system will deal with 
the danger of surprise attack from anywhere.”?** 


The Disarmament Sub-Committee continued its meetings 
throughout the summer and was still in session as of mid-August. 
After approval by the Disarmament Commission, its report will 
come before the General Assembly sometime during the autumn 
and may provide one of the major topics of discussion. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The “new avenue of peace” suggested by President Eisen- 
hower to the General Assembly in December 1953 became a 
reality when the Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) came into force on 29 July 1957. By 15 August 
33 states had ratified, including Canada, France, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States—the five major 
atomic powers. 


The Agency is designed to encourage and assist “research 
on, and development and practical application of, atomic 
energy for peaceful uses throughout the world.”*** It may help 
member states to obtain services, materials, equipment, and 
facilities in two ways: by acting as an intermediary between 
members and as an international pool from which members may 
obtain assistance. 


In the draft agreement between the United Nations and 
the Agency, the United Nations recognizes IAEA as the Agency 
“under the aegis of the United Nations . . . responsible for 
international activities concerned with the peaceful uses of 

183 [bid., p. 3. 


184 Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency, Art. III, A, 1, 
United Nations Doc. IAEA/CS/13, 1 Nov. 1956. 
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atomic energy in accordance with its Statute.” The Agency, 
“in the working relationship with the United Nations,” will 
function as “an autonomous international organization.”*** 


It will report annually to the General Assembly, to the 
Security Council on matters within the Agency’s competence 
that affect international peace and security, and to both bodies 
on non-compliance with Agency safeguards. It will supply “such 
information and assistance as may be required by the Security 
Council in the exercise of its responsibilities for the maintenance 
and restoration of international peace and security.”’*** The 
Agency will also report as appropriate to the Economic and 
Social Council and other organs. The United Nations and IAEA 
may each propose items for the other’s consideration, and the 
Agency will also consider any resolutions forwarded to it by 
the General Assembly, the Security Council, and other Councils 
of the United Nations. 


The remaining provisions of the draft agreement include 
reciprocal representation and consultation; exchange of infor- 
mation, subject to discretion in the case of confidential material; 
coordination and cooperation in technical assistance programs; 
and coordination of administrative and housekeeping practices. 
This agreement comes before the present session of the General 
Assembly for action. 


Initial Program and Budget 


The first session of the General Conference of IAEA, open- 
ing in Vienna on | October 1957, will have before it recom- 
mendations on the initial program by an eighteen-nation 
Preparatory Commission. Despite the large potential scope of 
the Agency’s activities, these proposals are modest and con- 
servative, and some time will probably elapse before extensive 
use is made of the fissionable material already offered by some 
nations.*** 

185 United Nations Doc. A/3620, 23 July 1957, Art. I. 

186 Jbid., Art. IX. 

187 Twenty kilograms offered by the United Kingdom in 1954, 50 kilo- 
grams offered by the USSR on 18 July 1955, and 5,000 kilograms offered 


by the United States together with a further pledge to match the sum of 
material made available by other members to 1 July 1960. 
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IAEA will provide advice and assistance to member states: 
in determining research needs; in developing national research 
programs; in the use of radioisotopes; and in establishing 
reactor programs. It will disseminate technical and scientific 
information; assist in coordinating research; maintain a refer- 
ence collection of scientific papers, films, and exhibits; and 
promote and assist the exchange and training of scientists and 
experts. It will also encourage a program of reactor building 
for purposes of training, research, and operational experience, 
wil work out plans for handling and disseminating fissionable 
materials, and will develop methods of implementing the 
safeguards stipulated in the Statute. 


Establishment of international health and safety standards 
will be a major part of the first year’s activities. 


By the early establishment of universally recognized standards of 
health and safety and methods of waste disposal, [the Agency] can 
create conditions in which the world may look forward with confi- 
dence to the ever-increasing use of atomic energy in various ways 
in all areas of the world. . . . The possibility of contamination of 
the air, the sea and the waterways illustrates the need for action 


by an international body.*** 


‘In carrying out this phase of the program, it was recom- 
mended that the Agency “take the initiative in the international 
co-ordination of the activities of all bodies concerned with 
health and safety hazards in the field of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy.’ 


This will probably involve early consultations with such 
agencies as the World Health Organization (WHO) and the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO). WHO is actively 
concerned with the public health aspects of atomic energy, in- 
cluding radiological protection, graduate training of medical 
officers, and the potential dangers to mental health of the fears 
generated by the use of atomic energy. ILO, which for many 
years has been dealing with the protection of workers against 


188 JAEA Doc. GC.1/1, GOV/1, 18 Aug. 1957, p. 4. 
189 Jbid., p. 24. 








ionizing radiations, has already expressed concern over the 
broad powers granted to IAEA: 
As atomic energy is increasingly widely used and as it ranges over 
more and more of the industrial structure, it seems evident that the 
protection of the health and safety of the workers cannot be the 
responsibility of an agency dealing solely with atomic energy .. . 
The ILO could usefully assist in the establishment and maintenance 
of safety and health standards.**° 

Apportionment of the expenses of the Agency will be based 
on the principles governing contributions to the regular budget 
of the United Nations. For the period ending 31 December 1958 
the Preparatory Commission has recommended a total amount 
of $6,089,000, including $3,465,000 for the first year’s activities, 
$2,000,000 for a working capital fund, and $624,000 to cover 
the costs of the Preparatory Commission and the first session 
of the General Conference. In addition, it is hoped to have 
a $250,000 program of training fellowships if voluntary con- 
tributions can be obtained. Operational expenses will normally 
be covered by charges on materials, services, equipment, and 
facilities furnished to members by the Agency. 


Composition of the Agency 


The Statute of the Agency was approved by 81 states last 
autumn at the close of a conference called to consider a draft 
drawn up by a 12-nation Negotiating Group. The modifications 
made during the conference served to lessen the fears of the 
atomic “have-nots” that they would be under the domination 
of the atomic “haves.” This was reflected in the remark of the 
Tunisian representative that “the balance of twelve has been 
turned into a balance of eighty.’’*” 


The new “balance,” however, does not affect the Agency’s 
basic structure which gives the predominant role to the major 
atomic powers. According to testimony of United States Am- 
bassador James J. Wadsworth before the Senate Foreign Rela- 


190 Comments by the International Labour Organisation on Article III. 
A.6 of the Draft Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency, United 
Nations Doc. IAEA/CS/6, 24 Sept. 1956, Annex, p. 2. 


191 United Nations Doc. IAEA/CS/OR.39, 23 Oct. 1956, p. 22. 
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tions Committee on 15 May 1957, “It will be perfectly clear 
that all of the original American policies are fully reflected in 
the treaty.’’**? 


Thus it is the Board of Governors, on which the atomic 
powers are virtually guaranteed permanent membership, that 
directs the activities of the Agency. Each incumbent Board 
elects, under a complicated formula, more than half the mem- 
bers of the incoming Board. During the first year, the Board 
will have 23 members, although in the future the number may 
range from 21 to 25 depending on geographical distribution. 
The General Conference comprising all the members is the 
supervisory organ with broad powers of discussion and recom- 
mendation. It also acts on the budget recommended by the 
Board. 


Agency Safeguards 


The most extensively rewritten provisions of the draft Statute 
were those concerning safeguards for the use of fissionable 
materials. The 1956 conference set limits on the Agency’s power 
of supervision by restricting it to specific areas and objects in 
order to protect national sovereignty. In regard to the use of 
fissionable materials made available by or through the Agency, 
the Statute as redrafted gives IAEA the following rights: (1) 
to approve the design of specialized equipment, including 
reactors, but only “from the viewpoint of assuring that it will 
not further any military purpose, that it complies with applic- 
able health and safety standards, and that it will permit effective 
application of the safeguards,” (2) to require observance of 
health and safety measures, (3) to require maintenance of 
operating records to assist in accounting for all fissionable 
materials used or produced, (4) to approve the means of chem- 
ical processing of irradiated materials “solely to ensure that 
this chemical processing will not lend itself to diversion of 
materials for military purposes and will comply with applicable 

192 YU, §. Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations and Senate 
Members of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Statute of the Inter- 


national Atomic Energy Agency, Hearings, 85th Cong., Ist Sess., on Exec. 
1, (Washington, G.P.O., 1957), p. 128. 
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health and safety standards,” (5) to maintain safeguards over 
fissionable materials recovered or produced as a by-product, 
including provision for deposit with the Agency of any excess 
“over what is needed.”*** This latter phrase, added at the 1956 
conference, now places the burden of proof on the Agency 
rather than giving it automatic control of fissionable by-products. 


The Agency may send inspectors into the recipient state 
with right of access at all times 


to all places and data and to any person who by reason of his oc- 
cupation deals with materials, equipment, or facilities which are 
required by this Statute to be safeguarded . . . to determine whether 
there is compliance with the undertaking against use in furtherance 
of any military purpose .. . with the health and safety measures.?™ 


The designation of these inspectors must be made after 
consultation with the state or states concerned. 


If the recipient state does not comply with the terms of 
the agreement between it and the Agency, assistance may be 
suspended or terminated, materials and equipment may be with- 
drawn, and the recipient may be suspended from membership 
in the Agency by a two-thirds vote of members present and 
voting in the General Conference upon the recommendation 
of the Board of Governors. 


Since the Agency’s supervision and control system applies 
automatically solely to projects assisted by IAEA, the system 
is only a small step toward safeguarding the world against the 
misuse of fissionable materials. However, the Statute does pro- 
vide for possible extension of Agency controls “at the request 
of the parties, to any bilateral or multilateral arrangement, or, 
at the request of a State, to any of that State’s activities in the 
field of atomic energy.’*** Whatever its scope, the Agency 
“should also provide useful experience in the working of an 


193 Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency, op. cit., Art. 
XI, A. 
194 Jbid., Art. XII, A, 6. 


195 Jbid., Art. III, A, 5. A similar provision is made possible for future 
extension of Agency health and safety standards in Art. III, A, 6. 
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international inspection system operating in both the Communist 
and free worlds.’’*”* 


Although the only question before the Assembly is its 
relationship to the new Agency, the eyes of many delegates will 
be turned toward Vienna as the first General Conference opens. 


CHARTER REVIEW AND REVISION 


During the past two years 21 states have been admitted 
to the United Nations: sixteen in 1955, and five at the eleventh 
session—Ghana,**’ Japan, Morocco, the Sudan, and Tunisia. 
Another, the Federation of Malaya, will presumably be admitted 
at the present session.*** This will bring the membership to 82 
as against 50 in 1946 and gives a predominant position to the 
African and Asian nations that now constitute over one third 
of the total membership. 


This situation has generated new pressures for wider rep- 
resentation in the major United Nations organs. At its last 
session, the Assembly increased the size of the International 
Law Commission from 15 to 22 members but became dead- 
locked on a proposal to enlarge the Security Council.**? Any 
change in the composition of this body would require amend- 
ment of the Charter. 


A joint resolution of Spain and 19 Latin American states 
proposed that the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council be increased from 6 to 8 and the required voting 
majority from 7 to 8. This unleashed a stormy debate dividing 
the Assembly into three camps. 


The Eastern European countries contended that the basic 
problem was not the size of the Council but the non-observance, 





196 The Economist (London), 1 June 1957, p. 791. 

197 The people of British Togoland that now forms part of Ghana are 
“the first of those who have advanced from the trusteeship system to self- 
government and independence.” Statement by the Secretary-General, United 
Nations Press Release M/1131, 24 June 1957. 

198 On 31 August 1957, the Federation of Malaya became an independent 
member of the British Commonwealth. 

199 Proposals were also made to enlarge the Economic and Social Council 
and the International Court of Justice but they were not discussed. 
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particularly by the United States, of the Charter principle 
concerning “equitable geographical distribution” (Article 23) 
and the violation of the “gentlemen’s agreement” that had been 
concluded among the big five at the first meeting of the United 
Nations in London in 1946. This had provided that there be 
two seats for Latin America, one for the British Commonwealth, 
one for the Near and Middle East, one for Western Europe, and 
one for Eastern Europe. Since 1952 the Eastern European seat 
has been held by Greece, Turkey, and the Philippines. The 
USSR was nevertheless prepared “to agree to the increase in 
the number of members of the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council and other United Nations organs” as soon 
as the “lawful rights of the Chinese People’s Republic” had been 


restored.” 


The African and Asian group held that two additional 
seats were not enough, that Asia and Africa should have “pro- 
portionate” representation, and that criteria should be spelled 
out in detail. It was suggested, for example, that a decision be 
reached on whether seats should be allocated on the basis of 
political affiliations or geographical regions; that countries be 
specifically assigned to geographical groupings; that factors such 
as population be taken into consideration; and that due weight 
be given to moral factors in evaluating contributions to peace 
and security. 


The third group comprised most of the Western powers 
as well as the sponsors of the proposal to enlarge the Council. 
In an effort to meet some of the criticisms, the sponsors pro- 
posed an amendment specifying that one of the additional seats 
go to Asia and Africa and the other to Europe. This increase, 
the representative of the United States said, would make it 
possible to reserve one seat for Eastern Europe. Otherwise he 
warned “the countries of Asia may well exercise a continuing 
claim for an existing seat, both on the basis of equitable 
geographical distribution and on the basis of contributions to 
international peace and security.”*** 


200 United Nations Doc. A/PV. 621, 17 Dec. 1956, p. 31. 
201 United Nations Doc. A/PV. 624, 18 Dec. 1956, p. 48. 
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This amendment was bitterly opposed by the Asian and 
African nations. The delegate of India declared “we are not 
prepared to take the view that one European State is equal to 
two or three African or Asian States.” In order to ensure that 
a “well-balanced solution”**? was found, twenty Asian-African 
states proposed that a fifteen-member committee be appointed 
to study the whole question and report back to the Assembly 
either then or at the next session. 


Discussion on both the proposal to enlarge the Council 
and on that to create a study committee was concluded on 20 
December but private negotiations went on for about two 
months. The only result was an agreement not to vote on 
either proposal, and on 26 February action was formally de- 
ferred until the twelfth session. 


At its tenth session, the Assembly had decided in principle 
to hold a General Conference to review the Charter and it 
established a Special Committee to “consider in consultation 
with the Secretary-General, the question of fixing a time and 
place.” Under Article 109 such a conference may be held if 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the members of the Assembly 
and seven members of the Security Council. The Special Com- 
mittee has recommended that its mandate be extended and that 
it report again not later than the fourteenth session of the 
Assembly.”°* Therefore, the Assembly will have before it not 
only the question of specific Charter amendments, but also the 
report of the Special Committee. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The ranks of the Trust Territories were thinned at midnight 
5-6 March 1957 when the British Trust Territory of Togoland 
gained its independence as part of the new state of Ghana. Other 
Territories may not be far behind—Somaliland, the Cameroons, 
French Togoland, and Tanganyika. 


202 United Nations Doc. A/PV. 629, 20 Dec. 1956, pp. 12, 36. 
203 United Nations Doc. A/AC. 81/L.1, 2 June 1957. 
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As far as the Non-Self-Governing Territories are concerned 
perhaps the most salient feature today is the influence of the 
“spirit of Bandung.” ‘The “cause of freedom and independence” 
has become as compelling in the mid-Twentieth Century as were 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité’ 150 years ago. The political 
awakening of Africa has been inspired by the “spirit of Bandung” 
and in turn, has given momentum to it. Administering powers 
have come to realize that security no longer lies in obedient sub- 
ordination but rather in the voluntary cooperation of the people 
under their tutelage. Tomorrow or the next day these people will 
choose their own path—wisely or unwisely, well or ill-equipped, 
in collaboration with or apart from the state that nurtured them. 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


The first session of the Trusteeship Council, held in the 
spring of 1947, had before it twenty-six petitions concerning 
either specific Trust Territories or some aspect of the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System. At the twentieth session last summer 
the Council had 1,215. Consideration of these petitions has be- 
come one of its major problems. The Secretary-General declared 
that their examination “continued to be an increasingly onerous 
responsibility of the Council and of its Standing Committee on 
Petitions.” He pointed out that the influx “has so increased 
that the Council has found itself obliged to postpone examination 
of a large number of them from one session to the next.”* Indeed 
at the nineteenth session the Council had referred 1,057 petitions 
to the Standing Committee on Petitions, which was able to ex- 
amine only 62. 


In an effort to develop a more effective system for handling 
petitions as well as to safeguard the right of petition, the Council, 
at the nineteenth session, established a committee to review its 
procedures. On the basis of the committee’s recommendations, 
the Council set up at the following session a two-member classi- 
fication committee on a one-year trial basis, to screen all commu- 
nications before they were examined by the Standing Committee. 
It seems unlikely, however, that this body will be able to make 


1GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, Suppl. No. 1, p. 102. 
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any major contribution to a problem of such dimensions. If the 
Council is to be more than a mere letter box, far-reaching changes 
in its procedures are indicated and perhaps also a sharper defini- 
tion of the whole function of the Council in regard to petitions. 


Another question—which has been the concern of the As- 
sembly rather than the Trusteeship Council—relates to the pos- 
sibility of setting definite time limits for the termination of 
Trusteeship. At its last session, the Assembly again invited the 
Administering Authorities to estimate for each Territory the time 
required for the attainment of self-government or independence, 
and to submit appropriate information to the Council in 1957 
for transmission to the twelfth session of the Assembly. No re- 
plies have so far been received, presumably because the Adminis- 
tering Authorities continue to believe that any effort to set precise 
time limits is both impracticable and unwise. 


For some years the educational advancement of the in- 
digenous peoples of the Trust Territories has been of concern to 
governments other than the Administering Authorities. Many 
member states have offered scholarships and training facilities. 
The General Assembly at its eleventh session, however, noted 
“that the major part of the scholarships offered by Member States 
remains unutilized,” and at the same time recalled that in 1953 
it had recommended that the Administering Authorities do their 
utmost to ensure that maximum use was made of such opportuni- 
ties. It also requested the Secretary-General to report to the 
present session of the Assembly on “the actual use of scholarships 


and training facilities.””? 


TOGOLAND 


On 6 March 1957, the Trust Territory of Togoland under 
British administration officially became part of the newly inde- 
pendent state of Ghana and the Trusteeship Agreement termina- 
ted. Prior to this, a plebiscite—organized and administered by a 
United Nations official—had been held in which the people of 
the Territory registered their choice between association with the 


2 General Assembly Res. 1063 (XI), 26 Feb. 1957. 
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Gold Coast in an independent Ghana or continuation of Trustee- 
ship. 


As it became clear what course was to be followed in British- 
administered Togoland, the French government, which adminis- 
ters the other section of the former German colony and League 
of Nations Mandate, felt it imperative to take steps designed to 
give more autonomy to the French part of Togoland. 


In the summer of 1956, therefore, the French representative 
informed the Trusteeship Council that a new Statute for Togo- 
land had been drawn up and that a referendum concerning the 
future of the Territory was to be held in October.* He asked 
the Council to appoint a mission of observers. The Council, 
however, was equally divided and so took no action. The non- 
administering members objected to granting the request on two 
grounds. First, they felt that since the Council had neither been 
given the text of the Statute nor been consulted as to the execu- 
tion of the referendum, it had insufficient information. Second, 
they considered that only the Assembly could decide on an action 
to terminate a Trusteeship Agreement.* 


The Statute of the Autonomous Republic of Togoland, as 
amended in accordance with the wishes of the Togoland legis- 
lature, went into effect on 30 August. It provided for participa- 
tion in the French Union and for a substantial degree of local 
autonomy with, however, important governmental functions 
reserved to France.° Pending termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, the French government would retain a right of veto 
over the actions of the Autonomous Republic. On 28 October, 
a referendum was held in which the population was asked to in- 
dicate its preference between two alternatives: (1) the Statute 
and termination of the Trusteeship, or (2) continuation of 
Trusteeship. 


8 The Statute was based on the loi-cadre of 23 June 1956 that laid down 
new regulations for all France’s overseas territories. 

4A Trusteeship Agreement can be terminated only by common consent 
of the two parties—the United Nations and the Administering Authority. 

5For the text of the Statute, as amended, see United Nations Doc. 
T/1290, 6 Dec. 1956, Annex. 
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The results of this referendum, transmitted by France to the 
United Nations, were strongly in favor of the first alternative. 
France concluded that 
the only solution that is fair to the inhabitants of Togoland is for 
the Trusteeship Council and the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to take into consideration the deep-seated aspirations thus 
made manifest and to request the Administering Authority to take 
the necessary steps to terminate the Trusteeship Agreement.® 


It therefore requested that a special session of the Council be 
held. This convened on 10 December but, by an 8 to 6 vote in 
which the United States was the only Administering Authority 
to vote with the non-administering members, the Council decided 
to take no action, merely transmitting to the General Assembly 
the documents submitted by the French government.’ 


Early in the Assembly discussions, when serious opposition 
to termination of Trusteeship developed, the French Minister 
for Overseas France, Gaston Deferre, announced that 
his Government would be in a position to consider abandoning its 
request for the termination of trusteeship in 1957 if the further 
course of discussion and the substance of the resolutions adopted 
were acceptable to France.° > 


Discussion in the Fourth Committee centered around the 
Statute. Apart from France, few delegates supported the thesis 
that the Statute granted the necessary degree of self-government 
to warrant termination of the Trusteeship Agreement. However, 
a majority of the representatives believed that the Statute was a 
significant advance toward the goal of self-government. 


The major criticisms concerned the reserved powers. The 
French Republic had legislative and regulatory powers in the 
following matters: external affairs and defense; personal and 
property status of French citizens; penal, criminal, and com- 


6 United Nations Doc. T/1290, 6 Dec. 1956, p. 8. 

7 These included the French memorandum cited above and the Report 
of the Referendum Administrator, United Nations Doc. T/1292, 8 Dec. 
1956. 

8 GAOR: 11th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 592nd Mtg., 9 Jan. 1957, para. 2. 
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mercial codes, and. administrative disputes; administration of 
justice under French law and organization of administrative tri- 
bunals; “system of public freedoms and the protection of their 
exercise’; “currency and foreign exchange, financial assistance, 
if any, external trade and general regulation of customs matters” ; 
curricula and examinations in secondary and higher public edu- 
cational establishments; and “the labour code itself and the laws 
and regulations relating to mineral resources.” 


An important feature of the Statute was an article providing 
that the Statute was “susceptible of evolution” and “may be 
modified following a wish (voeu) expressed by the Togoland 
Legislative Assembly.” Furthermore, “no modification may enter 
into force until it has received the favourable vote of the [Legis- 
lative] Assembly.” 


The Fourth Committee, and later the Assembly, adopted a 
resolution that considered “with satisfaction” the extent of 
powers transferred to the government of Togoland set up under 
the Statute. The one specific recommendation addressed to the 
Administering Authority concerned the Legislative Assembly. 
This body had been elected before the introduction of universal 
suffrage, and many members had felt strongly that it was not 
truly representative. Accordingly the Assembly asked that new 
elections be held as soon as possible. 


The major part of the Assembly resolution dealt, by im- 
plication, with the basic issue of the future of the Trusteeship 
Agreement. In effect, any decision was deferred for the time 
being. A six-member Commission, appointed by the President 
of the Assembly, was set up “on the basis of equitable geographic 
distribution,” to visit Togoland and examine “the entire situation 
in the Territory resulting from the practical application of the 
new Statute and the conditions under which the Statute is being 
applied.” It was asked to report to the Trusteeship Council 
which in turn was requested to transmit the results of its study 
of the Commission’s report to the twelfth session.° 


® General Assembly Res. 1046 (XI), 23 Jan. 1957. 
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The Commission, consisting of representatives of Canada, 
Denmark, Guatemala, Liberia, the Philippines, and Yugoslavia, 
made its report public on 22 August.’® It had spent a month in 
Togoland and had held a series of discussions in Paris with 
French government officials. The Commission concluded that 
while there were still important restrictions 
by virtue of the retention of certain specified powers and compe- 
tences by the Administering Authority, the Statute, which represents 
a very significant step in the achievement of the objectives of Ar- 
ticle 76 of the Charter and of the Trusteeship Agreement, has been 
broadly interpreted and liberally applied, and that in consequence 
Togoland possesses a large measure of internal autonomy or self- 
government. 


“There exists little doubt,” the Commission stated, “‘that a 
trend of events has been set in motion which makes inevitable a 
further broadening of the degree of autonomy achieved by Togo- 
land towards its full autonomy.” Particular significance was at- 
tached to assurances the Commission had received from the 
French government that the Statute did not necessarily represent 
“the final decision” concerning the relationship between France 
and Togoland. “If Togoland should wish to cease to be repre- 
sented in the central organs of the French Republic, it could ex- 
press a wish to that effect and . . . the wish would presumably 
be granted.” ‘The Commission suggested that the French govern- 
ment make a public statement to this effect and thus “help in 
creating an atmosphere of mutual understanding and collabora- 
tion between the various sections of public opinion in Togoland.” 


The Commission also suggested certain revisions in the 
Statute. One revision would give Togoland full responsibility 
for modification of the provisions dealing with the internal organ- 
ization of the country. It was also suggested that the subjects re- 
served to France under the Statute might form part of a separate 
agreement between France and Togoland “which would include 
a procedure for its modification or termination, which could be 
exercised by both parties according to their free wishes.” 


10 United Nations Doc. T/1336 and Adds. 1 and 2, 22 Aug. 1957. 





The Commission again urged, as had the Assembly, that 
serious consideration be given to the holding of new elections for 
the Legislative Assembly in order that “the support of the entire 
population [might] be thrown behind the new political institu- 
tions created by the Statute.” 


Regarding the exercise of political freedom in the Territory, 
a matter about which petitioners had in the past complained, the 
Commission felt that “in many areas opposition parties do not 
enjoy the same measure of political freedom of expression and 
assembly as do the pro-government parties.” But the principal 
reason for this, it felt, was. the imperfect understanding of some 
groups of the position of a minority in a democratic society. The 
Commission urged restraint and tolerance by all parties and co- 
operation in explaining the democratic process. 


Concerning the possible termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, the Commission concluded that 
at an appropriate time the people of the Territory would need to be 


consulted by appropriate means concerning their desires for the 
future status of the Territory. This consultation should, however, be 


undertaken in full agreement with the United Nations as one of the 
two parties to the Trusteeship Agreement. 


The Commission recognized that, should the Assembly decide not 
to agree to termination in the near future, “the French Govern- 
ment would still be responsible . . . for certain matters which are 
now practically the concern of the the Togoland Government.” 
It therefore asked the French government “if it had any plans 
for meeting such a situation.” The reply was that the govern- 
ment “had not given consideration to this question, since it was 
confident that the Trusteeship Agreement would be brought to 
an end at an early date.” 


At its nineteenth session last spring, the Trusteeship Council 
had confined its discussion to social and economic conditions in 
Togoland pending receipt of the Commission’s report. This will 
come before a special session of the Council scheduled to convene 
on 12 September—five days before the opening of the twelfth 
session of the Assembly. In view of the past inability of the Trus- 
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teeship Council to reach agreement on the future of French- 
administered Togoland, it is possible that the Council will once 
again transmit the entire question, without recommendation, to 
the Assembly. In any case it seems unlikely that the United Na- 
tions will agree that the present situation in Togoland warrants 
termination of the Trusteeship Agreement. Irrespective of the 
interpretation given to the Statute, there is a fundamental diver- 
gence of views: many governments believe that the only legiti- 
mate goal of Trusteeship is independence; France believes that 
given the interdependence of nations in the modern world, local 
autonomy and close association with the former administering 
state is a more desirable goal. 


CAMEROONS 


The past year has witnessed a significant advance toward 
the attainment of self-government in the two Trust Territories 
of the Cameroons. 


British Cameroons 


The Assembly’s attention in regard to the Cameroons under 
British administration will probably be focused on the results of 
a three-week constitutional consultative conference on Nigeria, 
which opened in London on 23 May 1957 and was attended by 
80 delegates from Nigeria and the British Cameroons. 


The real significance of the London conference lies in the 
promise that after the 1959-1960 federal elections, the United 
Kingdom would confer with the Nigerian government “to de- 
termine the processes by which Nigeria might attain the common 
objective of full self-government within the Commonwealth.” 
Since the British Cameroons are administered as an integral part 
of Nigeria, they are directly affected by these developments. The 
British government has pointed out that when Nigeria becomes 
independent, the Trusteeship Agreement would have to be re- 
viewed; one possibility is that the Cameroons should, if they so 


11 United Kingdom, Colonial Office, Report of the Nigeria Consultative 
Conference, Held in London in May and June, 1957, Cmnd. 207 (London, 
H.M.S.O., July 1957), p. 26. 
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desire, become part of the new state, after consultation with the 
United Nations regarding the termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement. As a result of the conference, the Northern Came- 
roons together with the Northern Region of Nigeria will receive 
self-government in 1959. The Southern Cameroons will receive 
increased powers of self-government immediately. 


French Cameroons 


Discussion of the Cameroons under French administration 
in the eleventh session of the Assembly and the nineteenth session 
of the Trusteeship Council centered on French proposals for a 
new Statute for the Territory based on the loi-cadre of 23 June 
1956.7 On 23 December of that year a Territorial Assembly 
had been elected by universal suffrage to act on the draft Stat- 
ute: 56 per cent of the population had registered to vote and 
55 per cent of the registered voters had actually voted, except in 
the case of the Sanaga-Maritime region, where only 4,500 of 
78,786 registered voters had actually gone to the polls as a re- 
sult of disorders at the time of the election.*® 


When the Trusteeship Council last spring took up the an- 
nual report for 1955 of the Administering Authority, discussions 
of the elections and of the new Statute were resumed. In his 


opening statement the representative of France declared that 
“political life in the Cameroons was entering upon a new stage.” 
The Statute “marked an important step forward on the road to- 


wards the objective of the Trusteeship System.”** 


He gave a brief outline of the provisions of the Statute 
which in amended form had been adopted by the Territorial As- 
sembly by a vote of 59 to 8. There was to be a Legislative As- 
sembly of 70 members elected for five years by direct universal 
suffrage and secret ballot, a Prime Minister nominated by the 
High Commissioner and confirmed by a simple majority of the 


12 See footnote 3, p. 86. 

18 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (TCOR): 19th Sess., 760th Mtg., 
26 March 1957, para. 82; 763d Mtg., 29 March 1957, para. 22. 

14 Tbid., 760th Mtg., 26 March 1957, para. 78. 
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Legislative Assembly, and a Council of nine ministers and five 
secretaries of state chosen by the Prime Minister. He and his 
cabinet would be responsible to the legislative body. 


The Statute was to remain in force until the time came for 
the people of the Cameroons to determine the future of their own 
country in accordance with the United Nations Charter and the 
Trusteeship Agreement. There was, the French representative 
declared, “‘no question of ending the trusteeship over the Terri- 
tory but only of reforming the Cameroonian institutions within 
the framework of the Trusteeship Agreement.” 


The “Trust State of the Cameroons” (l’Etat sous tutelle du 
Cameroun) was to participate through its elected representatives 
in the functioning of the central organs of the French Republic. 
The High Commissioner was to “exercise a trusteeship (tutelle ) 
over the operation of the Cameroons institutions.” The Statute 
established a Cameroonian citizenship that gave reciprocal 
“civil, civic, and social rights” to Cameroons citizens in France 
and vice versa. Competence in 22 specific matters “proper to the 
Trust State” was vested in the Legislative Assembly. Matters re- 
served to France were “enumerated exhaustively” and included 
external affairs and defense, currency and foreign exchange, regu- 
lation of credit, customs, foreign trade, educational curricula and 
examinations, the system of public liberties, administrative dis- 
putes, the penal code, and the laws relating to mineral resources.*® 
Before adopting the Statute the Territorial Assembly had pro- 
posed, and the French government accepted, a number of modi- 
fications designed to increase local autonomy. Cameroonian 
competence was extended to the labor code and to the adaptation 
of criminal procedures to local conditions. The Council of Minis- 
ters of the French Republic could dissolve the Legislative As- 
sembly at the request of the Cameroonian Council of Ministers 
and not, as originally provided, at the request of the High Com- 
missioner. Furthermore his consent was no longer required for 
the Prime Minister’s choice of ministers. Another modification 


15 Jbid., para. 81. 
16 United Nations Doc. T/1314, 6 May 1957. 





was the stipulation that administrative officials of the Cameroons 
could be appointed only with the consent of the Prime Minister.** 


The Trusteeship Council commended the Administering 
Authority for the introduction of the new Statute and considered 
that it represented an “important step” toward attainment of the 
object of Trusteeship, namely, self-government or independence. 


SOMALILAND 


“The outstanding feature of the present situation is un- 
certainty.”** This is true not only of economic conditions in the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland, to which it was applied, but also 
of its political future, and of the perennial problem of the Somali- 
Ethiopian frontier. 


In 1950 the Assembly stipulated that within ten years the 
Trust Territory was to be provided with “institutions designed 
to ensure the inauguration, development and subsequent estab- 
lishment of full self-government.’*® This transformation was to 
take place in a country where there was 
no organ of self-government, much less of representative govern- 
ment, at any level; no Somali who had experience of governing or 
of administering in any superior post; no system of education be- 
yond the primary level, and even [that] was scanty.”° 

Irrevocably bound up with the political future of the coun- 
try is its economic development—“the road to real freedom for 
the Somalis as persons does not lie in labeling their sandy acres 
‘independent’ and then abandoning them to bankruptcy.”’”* The 
General Assembly in 1954, recognizing this—at least in part— 
asked that a mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development go to Somaliland and appraise the present 
situation and the economic potentialities. 


17 TCOR: 19th Sess., 761st Mtg., 27 March 1957, para. 31. 
*8 United Nations Doc. T/1296, 30 Jan. 1957, p. 98. 
19 General Assembly Res. 289, A,B, 6 (IV), 21 Nov. 1949. 


20 Lawrence S. Finkelstein, Somaliland Under Italian Administration: A 
Case Study in United Nations Trusteeship (New York, Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, Sept. 1955), p. 11. 

21 The New York Times, 19 March 1957. 
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The Bank mission report was considered by the Trusteeship 
Council at its twentieth session last summer. It warned that 
“Somalia cannot possibly increase its income from existing re- 
sources before the end of the Trusteeship in 1960 by enough to 
replace Italian aid.”* It also stated that 
if there can be no assurance of continuing aid [after 1960] drastic 
cuts in public expenditures and imports would have to be planned 
now. Investment plans would have to be sharply curtailed, for 
nothing new could properly be started that would entail adding to 
the expenditure of the new State.** 


The mission pointed out that the banana industry, which was 
the principal “growing point” of the economy and Somaliland’s 
only major source of income, could not survive without subsidy. 
While it was possible that commercially exploitable oil might be 
found, the mission was emphatic in saying that “no assessment of 
the economic and financial prospects of an independent Somalia 
should . . . be influenced by the possibility of oil revenues.”™* 


The mission also considered that plans for the future financ- 
ing of Somaliland were inadequate. Even the Administering Au- 


thority was unsure of “the volume of public grant aid from the 
Italian budget that it can expect each year” up to 1960. As a 
result of this uncertainty ‘“‘able men have begun to leave Somalia 
or are actively seeking more certain employment elsewhere,” and 
the inflow of private capital has largely stopped—with the ex- 
ception of the operations of oil companies.” 


At the Council session, however, neither the Minister of 
Economic Affairs of Somaliland, nor the representative of the 
Administering Authority, shared the Bank mission’s pessimism. 
The former said that “the real, albeit limited, possibilities of the 
Somali economy and its confidence in the United Nations and in 
the Italian Government, enabled the Somali Government to face 
the economic future with optimism.” His faith in Italy did not 


22 United Natjons Doc. T/1296, 30 Jan. 1957, p. 1. 

23 Tbid., p. 98. 

24 Ibid., p. 3. 

25 Ibid., p. 98. 

26 United Nations Doc. T/SR.797, 27 May 1957, pp. 5-6. 





appear to be misplaced, for the representative of the Administer- 
ing Authority said that “in consideration of the close ties which 
have always existed between Somaliland and Italy, we are firmly 
resolved to continue to offer technical assistance [after 1960] in 
so far as the Somalis are willing to accept it.””*” 


Although the Bank mission made no recommendations for 
economic development it did urge as a matter of priority that 
plans be made 
well before 1960 for a single budgetary or financial organization 
through which all development finance would be channelled, what- 
ever its source, both before and after independence, and which 
would make possible the ready coordination of all investment ac- 
tivities with technical assistance.** 

On the basis of the mission’s report the Trusteeship Council on 
17 June suggested to the Assembly possible courses of action: dis- 
cussions between the Administering Authority and the Somali 
government on future sources of financial aid; exploration of 
potential sources of assistance by United Nations technical assis- 
tance authorities and the International Bank; a more detailed 


follow-up on the Bank mission; a request to the Administering 
Authority to continue its assistance and to other states to provide 
aid; and the establishment of suitable economic machinery to 
which grants-in-aid for Somaliland could be made. 


As to the question of the demarcation of the frontier between 
Somaliland and Ethiopia, the Assembly at its fifth session in 1950 
asked Ethiopia and Italy to resolve their differences. Six years 
later the Assembly, at its eleventh session, made clear its concern 
that only the northern sector of the frontier had been discussed so 
far. The Assembly declared that “if the negotiations should fail 
to achieve substantial results by the twelfth session” the parties 
would have to resort to the procedures laid down in resolution 
329(V) of 15 December 1950.” This provided that either party 
had the right to ask for a United Nations mediator to be ap- 


27 United Nations Doc. T/PV. 795, 21 May 1957, p. 37. 
28 United Nations Doc. T/1296, 30 Jan. 1957, p. 97. 
29 General Assembly Res. 1068 (XI), 26 Feb. 1957. 
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pointed by the Secretary-General; if mediation failed there was 
to be resort to arbitration. Since the Italo-Ethiopian parleys have 
been unsuccessful during 1957, the Assembly presumably will 
insist that the negotiants submit to the above procedure. 

Even if the boundary question is settled, difficulties are 
bound to arise over the location of traditional wells and grazing 
grounds and the fact that the frontier may divide certain tribal 
groups. For the people of Somaliland this is “the burning issue 
of the moment” that constitutes “a threat to the Territory’s se- 
curity.”*° Ethiopia also has long been vitally concerned with the 
question. It was precisely this area of its frontier that was the 
subject of Haile Selassie’s historic speech before the League of 
Nations in 1935. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 

At its eleventh session, the Assembly adopted a resolution 
urging the Union of South Africa to place South West Africa, a 
League of Nations Mandate, under the Trusteeship System—the 
tenth time the Assembly had taken such a step. While maintain- 
ing this pressure on the Union, the Assembly has sought to en- 


sure that at least the terms of the Mandate Agreement are being 
fulfilled. ‘The Committee on South West Africa was created in 
1953 to analyze conditions in the Territory and to examine peti- 
tions. In its report to the present session of the Assembly, the 
Committee found that 

the administration of South West Africa, in which political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational rights are governed by the practice 
of apartheid . . . operates to the detriment of the population, and 
particularly the “Native” majority, and is contrary to the spirit 
and purposes of the Mandates System, the Charter of the United 
Nations, and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.* 

At the last session of the Assembly, there was a widespread 
feeling that the time had come to see what further steps might 
be taken. The Committee on South West Africa had urged a 
‘close re-examination” of the problem;* and the sense of urgency 


80 TCOR: 16th Sess., 1955, Suppl. No. 2, para. 78. 
31 United Nations Doc. A/3626, para. 37. 
32 GAOR: 11th Sess., 1956, Suppl. No. 12, para. 168. 








was enhanced by warnings of two petitioners that “the patience of 
the Africans was not unlimited” and that “the mounting mass 
of oppressive legislation was likely to lead to a political catas- 
trophe and bloody revolt.”** 


In the search for new measures to meet this situation, the 
Committee, and later the plenary session, adopted two resolu- 
tions. The first asked the Secretary-General “to explore ways and 
means of solving satisfactorily the question of South West Africa 
. . . to take whatever steps he shall deem necessary,” and to re- 
port to the Assembly at his earliest convenience.** 


In its discussion the Committee envisaged a visit by the 
Secretary-General to the Union in the near future. This idea, 
however, was received with a marked lack of enthusiasm and 
last December the Under-Secretary, Benjamin A. Cohen, an- 
nounced firmly that “in view of the many pressing and onerous 
tasks now entrusted to him, the Secretary-General wished it to 
be known that . . . he would not be able to do full justice to 
such an important request.’’** Several delegates also felt that “if 
the General Assembly was going to contract the habit of ask- 
ing [the Secretary-General] to deal with every question that 
might arise it would be shifting its own responsibilities onto his 
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shoulders. 


The second resolution, sponsored by India, requested the 
Committee on South West Africa to study and report to the 
twelfth session on the following question: 


What legal action is open to the organs of the United Nations, or 
to the Members of the United Nations, or to the former Members 
of the League of Nations, acting either individually or jointly, to 
ensure that the Union of South Africa fulfils the obligations as- 
sumed by it under the Mandate ?** 





83 Jbid., 4th Cmtte., 570th Mtg., 10 Dec. 1956, para. 45; 571st Mtg., 
11 Dec. 1956, para. 8. 
84 General Assembly Res. 1059(XI), 26 Feb. 1957. 
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This resolution was the outcome of a long debate, partly on the 
question of whether it was fruitful to explore further the legal 
aspects of an essentially political question but principally on 
whether legal advice could be obtained from the Sixth Commit- 
tee in time to decide on a course of action during the session. 
However, as one delegate pointed out, “the difficulties in the 
way of a group of eighty lawyers emitting a definite legal opin- 
ion’’** was too discouraging a prospect. 


The Committee on South West Africa last summer adopted 
a special report on the possible legal steps open to the organs and 
members of the United Nations. First, it pointed out that organs 
of the United Nations could, as they had done three times in the 
past, request advisory opinions of the International Court of 
Justice. These opinions, while not binding, “‘may be a factor in 
influencing a state to fulfill its obligations.” *” Questions submitted 
under this procedure might relate not only to aspects of the super- 
vision procedure but also to general obligations assumed under 
the Mandate. 


The Committee then discussed the possibility of contentious 
proceedings being instituted before the International Court by 
a state or group of states. Such action might be initiated by a 
member of the United Nations on the ground that there had 
been a breach of Charter obligations or on the ground that it 
enjoyed a legal right in its capacity as a member of the supervisory 
organ (i.e. the General Assembly) to receive reports from the 
Mandatory and that this right was violated by the Union Govern- 
ment’s failure to submit such reports.*° 


In any event, it would be for the Court to determine whether or 
not it had jurisdiction in any case brought before it. 


The bulk of the Committee’s report concerned the possi- 
bility of invoking Article 7 of the Mandate Agreement which 


provided that 


88 GAOR: 11th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 578th Mtg., 19 Dec. 1956, para. 48. 
39 United Nations Doc. A/3626, para. 18. 
40 Tbid., para. 29. 
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if any dispute whatever should arise between the Mandatory and 
another Member of the League of Nations relating to the interpre- 
tation or the application of the provisions of the Mandate, such dis- 
pute, if it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

In its first advisory opinion on the question of South West Africa, 
the International Court of Justice had found that this obligation 
was still in force.** The Committee was of the opinion that this 
article was without doubt applicable to those states that were 
members of the League of Nations at the date of dissolution and 
were now members of the United Nations. But opinion was 
divided concerning whether or not the right to employ Article 
7 of the Mandate was vested in all the members of the United 
Nations. In the view of some states, “international supervision 
had passed from one organization to another organization, and 
not from one group of States to another group of States.’’*? Other 
members felt that any doubt on this matter might be resolved 
by an advisory opinion of the Court, but that “such a course of 
action might not be thought to be called for at the present junc- 
ture." 


Despite the inability of the Committee on South West Af- 
rica to agree on this point, the report does point to an avenue 
of possible action, at least for the 39 members of the United Na- 
tions that were members of the League at its dissolution. The 
Assembly, therefore, has several courses open to it: an appeal 
to members to bring contentious cases before the Court; a re- 
quest for further advisory opinions; or an invitation, either to 
the Sixth Committee or the International Law Commission, to 
study the legal issues involved. It seems clear that the Assembly 
will give careful attention to the statement of the Committee 
that it had “found no evidence that the Mandatory Power in- 
tends to change the course of the administration of the Terri- 
tory.”” The Committee therefore held that the General Assembly 
should 





41 International status of South-West Africa, Advisory Opinion: I.C.J. 
Reports 1950, p. 138. 

42 United Nations Doc. A/3626, para. 26. 

43 Tbid., para. 28. 
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weigh the gravity of the present situation and consider the need for 
acting without further delay in the matter by taking immediately 
such measures as are possible and feasible to ensure and to safeguard 
the well-being and development of the inhabitants of South West 
Africa and to preserve the international status of the Territory 
pending its being placed under the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem.** 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


There is a growing trend for discussions on the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories to deal not only with broad overall objec- 
tives but also with the technical questions that determine “the 
well-being of the inhabitants.” During the eleventh session of 
the Assembly attention was focused on educational conditions 
that one delegate declared were “the very core of the colonial 
problem: it was useless to speak of liberty, civic rights and peace- 
ful co-existence unless the people had a solid cultural basis.’’*° 
Stress was laid on the importance of adapting education to the 
environment as “an integral part of community life” with full 
participation by the inhabitants both in preparing and applying 
programs of education.** Divergencies of opinion, however, arose 
as to where emphasis should be placed: on establishing a broad 
educational base or on educating an elite. The delegate of Burma 
declared that 
the real need was for citizens who had received enough practical 
training to satisfy their immediate wants. The policy of training a 
cultivated élite which stood apart from the rest of the population 
was not in the under-developed countries’ interest.** 


But the Philippine delegate believed that there should be 


as much, or even greater, emphasis on higher education, since it 
was educated indigenous inhabitants who had graduated from 
foreign universities who would eventually return to their own Terri- 
tory and assume the leadership of the people.*® 
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In its two resolutions on educational questions the Assembly 
requested that the Administering Authorities establish targets 
and dates for educational advancement, and again urged that all 
possible steps be taken to speed up the process of education, 
including the fullest possible use of scholarships offered by mem- 
ber states. The Assembly also approved the arrangements being 
made by the Secretary-General for a ten-year review of economic, 
social, and educational progress in the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 


The major political debate centered on the fact that Por- 
tugal had not transmitted any information on territories under 
its jurisdiction.** The Portuguese delegate asserted that they were 
not non-self-governing within the meaning of Article 73 since Por- 
tugal was a unitary state and the areas concerned were integral 
parts of the metropolitan country.*° Several delegates, however, 
pointed out that in certain cases the inhabitants were divided 
into two categories — “civilized” and “uncivilized” — only the 
former enjoyed the full rights of citizenship. Thus for example 
it was asserted “some ten million black inhabitants of Mozam- 
bique and Angola . . . did not benefit by the provisions of the 
Portuguese Constitution.”°? Moreover, matters relating to the 
overseas territories were handled by a separate ministry with 
special responsibilities and powers. 


In the debate on this question, there was a sharp division of 
opinion between Administering and non-administering members. 
The former maintained, as they have in the past, that they had 
the sole right to decide whether Article 73(e) did or did not 
apply to one of their territories. They also pointed out that since 
the Assembly had never before questioned the right of a state 
to decide which territories it wished to place under Article 73(e), 
any consideration of this question now would be prejudicial to the 


49 These include the Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic and the 
islands of San Tomé and Principe off the West Coast of Africa; Portuguese 
Guinea and Angola in West Africa and Mozambique in East Africa; Por- 
tuguese India (Damao, Diu, and Goa); Macau in China at the mouth of 
the Canton River and Portuguese Timor off the north coast of Australia. 

50 Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
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new member states. The non-administering members took sharp 
issue with this position. It was asserted that 

the General Assembly, which was competent to decide whether or 
not the cessation of the transmission of information was appropriate, 
was also competent to decide whether such transmission should 
begin. That power did not lie with the Administering Members.*? 


A resolution introduced by five states proposing that a special 
committee be set up to review the situation failed, however, to 
obtain the two-thirds majority that the Assembly decided was 
necessary. 


When the Committee on Information convened on 22 July 
it had before it a series of reports on economic conditions in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. One dealt with such matters as 
development plans, external trade, industrialization, rural econ- 
omy, and social aspects of economic development. Another con- 
cerned governmental measures for the promotion of manufac- 
turing industries, and a third with technical assistance. In addi- 
tion there was before the Committee a report by the World Health 
Organization on its activities, and another by UNESCO on the 
social aspects of industrialization. 


A matter of special concern to the delegates was the possible 
effects on the Territories of the European Common Market. The 
delegate of Guatemala warned that 
there was a danger of the Rome Treaty becoming the instrument 
of a new type of colonialism, which by means of economic special- 
ization and a Euro-African division of productive labour would 
make some Territories permanent exporters of raw materials, with a 
low level of living, while other countries achieved even greater in- 
dustrial development and a correspondingly high level of living.®* 
The delegate of Iraq feared that the Common Market might 
jeopardize the economic interests of the rest of the world since it 
would tend to give the parties to the Treaty a monopoly of the 
trade with the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


The Western powers concerned denied that the Common 
Market would have invidious consequences for the Non-Self- 


52 Tbid., 620th Mtg., 4 Feb. 1957, para. 12. 
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Governing Territories and they also declared that it would be con- 
trary to the rules of diplomacy to discuss a Treaty while it was 
before parliaments for ratification. 


The other question of a political nature with which the 
Committee dealt was the continued absence of the Belgian repre- 
sentative and the lack of any information on Belgian territories 
since 1955. At the request of the Committee the Chairman ap- 
proached the Belgian delegation, but the latter stated that it had 
no comments to make. Letters placed before the Committee from 
the Belgian government indicated that it had accepted in 1946 
the transmission of information under Article 73(e) of the Char- 
ter as a firm commitment. In spite of the disagreement between 
it and the United Nations regarding the function of the Com- 
mittee, there had been no change in the nature of the obligations 
accepted. The non-administering members of the Committee 
expressed their concern over the Belgian attitude and asked that 
the matter be placed before the Assembly. A formal proposal to 
this effect was accepted without opposition. 


In the meantime, a communiqué by the Belgian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs had been released to the press on 2 August. 
This asserted that Belgium had always recognized its obliga- 
tions under the Charter, reiterated its protest against the use 
made of the information submitted, and called for a comprehen- 
sive study concerning the application of Chapter XI. In con- 
clusion the statement declared that Belgium would henceforth 
transmit information to the United Nations Library. 


This situation together with the attitude of Portugal may 
lead the Assembly to embark upon a more thorough debate than 
ever before on the functions and powers of the United Nations in 
regard to the non-Trust Territories. There is also likely to be 
an extended debate on the implications of the Common Market 
for the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


WEST NEW GUINEA (WEST IRIAN) 


For the fourth time the Assembly is being asked to con- 
sider the question of West New Guinea (West Irian) which was 
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formerly part of the Netherlands East Indies and which has re- 
mained under Dutch administration.** The basis of the dispute 
lies in conflicting interpretations of the Charter of the Transfer 
of Sovereignty signed in 1949 by the Netherlands and the Re- 
public of Indonesia. Under that treaty, “complete sovereignty 
over Indonesia” was transferred to the Republic, but the status 
of West New Guinea was left in abeyance. 


At its last session no formal action was taken by the As- 
sembly since a resolution introduced by thirteen Asian and Af- 
rican nations failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. 
The resolution would have established “a Good Offices Com- 
mission consisting of three members, with a view to assisting in 
negotiations between the Governments of Indonesia and the 
Netherlands.”** This proposal reflected concern that no progress 
toward a solution had been made during several years of inter- 
mittent negotiations. 


Indonesia has consistently maintained that West New 
Guinea (West Irian) was “part of Indonesia, just as it had been 
part and parcel of the Netherlands Indies before the transfer of 
sovereignty.”°* The Netherlands, however, has held that “there 
could be no question of a transfer of sovereignty . .. without con- 
sultation of the inhabitants,”°’ who, at the appropriate time, 
would be accorded the exercise of the right of self-determination. 
At present, “with the exception of a very small group, the. popu- 
lation [is] incapable of expressing its political will.”°* 


Whether the Assembly will be any more successful this year 
is open to question. Some delegates are extremely pessimistic 
about the contribution that the Assembly can make in view of the 
attitudes of Indonesia and the Netherlands. Others, however, 
believe that further efforts toward a solution are essential in the 


54 For a discussion see “Issues Before the Eleventh General Assembly,” 
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light of the deterioration in the relations between the states con- 
cerned. 


CYPRUS 


Early in its eleventh session, the General Assembly decided 
to include in the agenda two items proposed by Greece and the 
United Kingdom respectively: (1) application, under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, of the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination for the population of Cyprus, and (2) com- 
plaint by the United Kingdom of support from Greece for ter- 
rorism in Cyprus. 

In its explanatory memorandum circulated on 13 June 
1956, the Greek government asserted that the decision of the 
Assembly in 1955 not to include Cyprus in the agenda had been 
motivated in large part by the belief that the British government 
had “pledged itself to seek through peaceful negotiations a just 
and equitable solution of the problem.” The subsequent appoint- 
ment of Field-Marshal Sir John Harding as Governor of Cyprus, 
the adoption of “policies of harsh repression,” and the exile of 
Archbishop Makarios, the elected Ethnarch of Cyprus, indicated 
that the hopes of the Assembly had been in vain.” 


Sir Pierson Dixon, the British permanent representative at 
the United Nations, issued a statement to the press immediately 
after circulation of the Greek memorandum accusing Greece of 
conducting a world-wide campaign of defamatory propaganda 
against the United Kingdom and of inciting Cypriots to violence 
in pursuit of the Greek aim of asserting sovereignty over Cyprus. 
In addition, he declared that Cyprus was a domestic issue over 
which the United Nations had no jurisdiction. 


The Turkish position was that Cyprus constituted a geo- 
graphical and historical part of Turkey and was vital to its secur- 
ity. Any change in the island’s international status would upset 
the political equilibrium established by the 1924 Treaty of Laus- 
anne. Thus Prime Minister Menderes stated in July 1956 that 


59 United Nations Doc. A/3120/Add. 1, 13 June 1956. 
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Turkey was not prepared to consider majority self-determination 
or Greek annexation of Cyprus. 


On 19 December 1956, the Radcliffe proposals for Cyprus 
were made public. These marked the culmination of six months’ 
effort by Lord Radcliffe, a distinguished constitutional authority, 
to draw up at the request of the British government a new Con- 
stitution for Cyprus that would serve as the basis for further 
negotiations. In his covering note, Lord Radcliffe explained that 
it was not within the province of such a Constitution “to pro- 
vide for or to provide against the possibility of a change in the 
international status of Cyprus.” 


The United Kingdom had stipulated that the Constitution 
must be consistent with the following requirements: (a) “during 
the period of the Constitution” Cyprus would remain under 
British sovereignty; (b) the use of Cyprus as a base was necessary 
for the fulfillment of international obligations and for the de- 
fense of British interests in the Middle East; (c) all matters 
relating to external affairs, defense, and internal security would 
be retained by the British. Within these limitations the Con- 
stitution was to be based on “the principles of liberal demo- 
cracy” and was to confer “a wide measure of responsible self- 
government on elected representatives of the people of Cyprus,” 
while containing such guarantees as might be necessary to give 
a “‘just protection to the special interests of the various communi- 
ties, religions and races in the island.’’** 


The Constitution as finally drafted by Lord Radcliffe was a 
diarchy: a Governor, appointed by the Queen, responsible for 
defense, external affairs, and internal security; a Legislative As- 
sembly, elected by the Cypriots, responsible for all other matters. 
In interpreting this division of responsibility, the Governor would 
be the final arbiter. 


The functions of government not reserved to the Governor 
were to be under the control of a Chief Minister and cabinet 


61 United Kingdom, Colonial Office, Constitutional Proposals for Cyprus: 
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drawn from the Legislative Assembly which would consist of 
30 elected members (6 Turkish and 24 Greek) and 6 members 
nominated by the Governor. The number of nominated mem- 
bers was intentionally kept low to avoid any suspicion of 
residual influence in the Assembly by the Governor. 


To protect the special interests of the Turkish Cypriot mi- 
nority (approximately one-fifth of a total population of 520,- 
000), a Minister for Turkish Cypriot Affairs was to be appointed 
by the Governor; any alteration of the existing laws regulating 
Turkish Cypriot domestic a:fairs would require a two-thirds vote 
of the Turkish members ot the Assembly; and a Tribunal of 
Guarantees was to be set up to which all complaints of discrimin- 
ation or abuse of fundamental rights could be referred. 


On announcing British acceptance of these proposals on 
19 December, the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, stated 
that “when the international and strategic situation permits, and 
provided that self-government is working satisfactorily, Her 
Majesty’s Government will be ready to review the question of 
the application of self-determination.” He also stated that “any 
exercise of self-determination should be effected in such a manner 
that the Turkish Cypriot Community, no less than the Greek 
Cypriot Community, shall . . . be given freedom to decide for 
themselves their future status.” This exercise of self-determina- 
tion, he declared, ‘‘must include partition among the eventual 


options.’’** 


Any optimism which may have existed concerning the 
acceptability of the proposals was quickly dashed by the Greek 
reaction. On the very same day, 19 December, the Greek gov- 
ernment announced that in its view neither Lord Radcliffe’s re- 
port nor Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s statement to the House of Commons 
offered a basis for a solution of the Cyprus question. The Con- 
stitution was neither democratic nor liberal. It gave far-reaching 
powers to the Governor who could regulate the limits of his 
jurisdiction, choose the Chief Minister, and decide at his discre- 
tion whether the government enjoyed the confidence of the 
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Legislative Assembly. Moreover, the question of Archbishop 
Makarios’ release had been ignored and no willingness had been 
shown by the British government to embark on further negotia- 
tions. 

The Turkish reaction was expressed on 5 January 1957 by 
Prime Minister Menderes who declared that his country had 
certain reservations with respect to the proposals for administrative 
autonomy offered for Cyprus by the British Government; but in 
view of the fact that the Greeks persist in their demands to annex 
the island, and because there has been no cessation of terrorism 
there, the contingency must be faced that it may be found impossible 
to apply administrative autonomy.** 


In the General Assembly, a five-day debate on the Cyprus 
issue terminated on 26 February 1957. Two draft resolutions 
were introduced by Greece, and one each by the United King- 
dom, Panama, and India. The Greek resolutions asked for self- 
determination for Cyprus, and for a United Nations fact-finding 
committee. The British resolution called upon Greece to refrain 
from supporting or encouraging terrorism in the island, and the 
Panamanian resolution provided for the appointment of a five- 
man committee to conduct an on-the-spot study. These were 
finally withdrawn in favor of an Indian resolution designed to 
promote “quiet diplomacy.” In this resolution, adopted by 57 
votes to 0 with 1 abstention, the Assembly expressed the belief 
that “the solution of [the Cyprus} problem requires an atmos- 
phere of peace and freedom of expression” and the earnest desire 
that “negotiations will be resumed and continued” in order to 
arrive at a “peaceful, democratic and just solution.” 


On the island of Cyprus itself, security operations by the 
British authorities were intensified during the first three months 
of 1957 and resulted in the death or capture of many leaders of 
EOKA (National Organization of Cyprus Struggle) and the 
discovery of large quantities of arms and ammunition. Never- 
theless, EOKA activities persisted and the government of Cyprus 
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announced that during the two years since the beginning of 
EOKA activities in April 1955, 203 people had been killed, 708 
wounded, and 1,382 bombs exploded. IIl-feeling between the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot populations mounted, and in Janu- 
ary and February rioting took place in retaliation for the murder 
of two Turkish policemen. On 14 March, EOKA offered to 
suspend activities in order to facilitate the resumption of negotia- 
tions. On 28 March Archbishop Makarios, who had been con- 
fined to the Seychelles Islands, was set free with permission to go 
anywhere except to Cyprus. This followed his appeal for a 
cessation of EOKA operations on the condition that the “state 
of emergency” were abolished. The Archbishop’s release was 
wildly acclaimed by the Greek Cypriots. 


During the same month there was a significant development 
at the international level. Lord Ismay, on behalf of NATO, 
tendered good offices for conciliation, and they were accepted by 
the British. Turkey also was favorable to this offer but Greece 
declined on the ground that the only appropriate procedure 
was to hold negotiations between the ruling power and the 
Cypriot people. Informal approaches are still being, however, 
made by Paul-Henri Spaak, the new Secretary-General of 
NATO. 

In recent months, tension between Turkey and Greece has 

continued to grow. The Turkish position was re-emphasized on 
3 May by Prime Minister Menderes: 
We can never permit Cyprus to go to Greece. We can never con- 
sent to the majority in Cyprus [being] given the possibility of op- 
pressing the Turkish community there, not even under the guise of 
administrative self-government. . . . The partition of Cyprus is the 
final stage and the utmost limit of the sacrifices that we are in a 
position to make. 


While there has been no significant change in the basic 
positions of the parties to this dispute during the past year, the 
situation now has greater elements of flexibility. This is due in 
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part to the fact that new dimensions have been added to the 
problem. ‘These include: the existence of a draft constitution 
which has _ tended to lay a more specific basis for the arguments; 
the growing importance of Turkey as a party directly concerned; 
developing Greek concern lest the British become frustrated over 
the failure to reach agreement and withdraw either before any 
settlement is reached—thus intensifying friction between Greece 
and Turkey—or after resorting to partition; and the tendering of 
good offices by NATO to which all the parties belong. 


In such a situation open diplomacy has shortcomings. Prob- 
ably the most effective course before the Assembly, when it 
considers the question of Cyprus, which Greece last July asked 
to have included in the agenda, is to follow the path adopted last 
year and use its influence to ensure that the slow and difficult 
processes of negotiation are continued. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


During the past year, the United Nations has devoted its 
attention to a wide variety of economic questions, including the 
world economic situation; the expansion of international trade; 
the establishment of a world food reserve; and economic devel- 
opment and related problems of financing, technical assistance, 
industrialization, and sources of energy. In many cases, con- 
sideration has been confined to a review of recent trends; in 
others, it has led to the adoption of measures designed to hasten 
the solution of particular problems. 


One of the reasons constantly given for the limited fi- 
nancing available for economic development has been the in- 
ability of the major powers to reach agreement on disarmament. 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States, for ex- 
ample, have specifically declared that disarmament is a pre- 
requisite for their participation in the proposed Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED). How- 
ever, there has been manifest an unprecedented willingness on 
the part of the-major industrial nations, since the Second World 
War, to take an active interest in the economic growth of the 
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less developed countries. ‘This has been demonstrated not only 
in such activities as the Expanded Programme for Technical 
Assistance but in the very existence of a major organ of the 
United Nations concerned with economic and social questions, 
which had no parallel in the League of Nations. 


WORLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


A major concern of the United Nations is the raising of 
world living standards and their protection from the vicissitudes 
that characterized earlier periods. In order to give factual and 
analytical background to United Nations discussions, the Secre- 
tary-General prepares, inter alia, each year a survey of economic 
conditions and trends. Since 1955, this has included considera- 
tion of a particular long-term problem. Last year it was inter- 
national trade and this year, balance of payments problems. 
Next year, according to a recent suggestion of the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC), the subject will probably be in- 
flation. 


The most significant feature revealed in the World Eco- 
nomic Survey for 1956* is that, although the rate of economic 
expansion was still high, it was lower than in previous years. 
This has been particularly apparent in the industrial private- 
enterprise economies. In the United States, for example, the 
increase in gross national product was 2.5 per cent as compared 
with 6 per cent in 1955. Few of the primary producing countries 
succeeded in achieving a rate of economic growth higher than 
that of the previous year. The two notable exceptions to this 
general trend were the giants of the Communist world, the 
USSR and the People’s Republic of China. These achieved 
increases in national income of 12 and 10 per cent respectively, 
as compared with 10 and 5 per cent in 1955. Agricultural output 
was responsible for the major increase in the USSR and in- 
dustrial production in the People’s Republic. In the other cen- 
trally planned economies, however, the rate of expansion fell 
slightly. 


1 United Nations Doc. E/2982, 20 May 1957. 





Neither the supply of manpower nor balance-of-payments 
pressure, except in isolated instances, constituted serious impedi- 
ments to economic growth in 1956. The lower rate of economic 
expansion in the industrial private-enterprise economies stemmed 
largely from the adoption and reinforcement of governmental 
anti-inflationary measures and from a decline in the rate of in- 
crease in average output per worker. In the Communist coun- 
tries, however, apart from a high level of planned demand, the 
key element in economic growth was a substantial increase in 
average output per worker. 


One of the problems stressed most strongly in the Survey is 
the need for a clearer understanding of the basic requirements 
for continued economic expansion. As the Secretary-General 
said last summer: “in the industrial private-enterprise economies 
the fundamental question that has arisen is the extent to which 
economic growth can be reconciled with price stability and with 
the avoidance of recurrent balance-of-payments difficulties.’’ 


The year 1956, according to the Survey, was characterized 
“both by the widespread occurrence of price advances and by the 
relatively high rates of increase.”* This increase has resulted 
mainly from shortages of key products such as steel and fuel and 
from the efforts of various income-earning groups to increase or 
preserve their share of a growing national income.* These facts, 
together with the appearance of excess demand in some indus- 
tries and excess capacity in others, has tended to bring into 
question the efficacy of present government monetary policies 
which tend to check the rate of growth of overall demand and 
output rather than ease pressure on particular sectors. Inflationary 
pressure may be more effectively relieved, the Survey suggests, 
by specific measures to encourage expansion of bottleneck indus- 
tries. 


2 United Nations Press Release SG/597, 5 July 1957, p. 2. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


The history of international efforts to liberalize trade and 
payments since the Second World War has been characterized 
by three phases. First, there was an ambitious attempt by the 
United States and the United Kingdom to reconstruct multi- 
lateral trade through world-wide financial and commercial 
agreements such as the International Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), and the International Trade Organization (ITO). 


Second, there was a period of disillusionment. The restora- 
tion of sterling convertibility by the United Kingdom in July 
1947, a condition of the Anglo-American loan agreement, lasted 
little more than a month owing to the severe drain on gold and 
dollar reserves. Wide divergence of national interests thwarted 
efforts to establish ITO. Continued balance of payments pres- 
sure in Western Europe as a whole, hallmarked by the devalua- 
tion crisis of 1949, meant that the restoration of currency con- 
vertibility and elimination of trade-discrimination were destined 
to remain little more than ultimate goals. 


The third phase, which extends to the present time, has 
been a cautious, piecemeal approach to trade liberalization. 
Tariffs have been gradually reduced as the result of multilateral 
bargaining at GATT conferences. Quantitative restrictions have 
been relaxed in many economically developed countries, and 
most of the great trading currencies of Western Europe have 
acquired a high degree of de facto convertibility. Industrial 
countries when faced with pressures on their external reserves 
have “generally avoided resorting to the intensification of import 
restrictions and [have] relied on further internal financial and 
monetary measures for redressing the situation.”* 


In Western Europe, an interesting facet of the new ap- 
proach to trade liberalization has been the emphasis on regional 
cooperation. This has resulted in the establishment of the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union and of the European Coal and Steel 
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Community and more recently in the plan for a European 
Common Market. 


Beyond the regional level, attempts are being made to es- 
tablish an Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC) which 
would undertake the administrative functions of GATT as well 
as facilitate intergovernmental consultations, sponsor negotia- 
tions, and make recommendations on trade questions. OTC will 
enter into force after its acceptance by countries responsible for 
at least 85 per cent of GATT trade. So far, however, this re- 
quirement has not been met. In an effort to hasten acceptance, 
the General Assembly adopted at its eleventh session a resolution 
declaring that it “looks forward with interest to the establish- 
ment of the Organization for Trade Co-operation” and urging 
members of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies 
to take favorable action.® The vote on this resolution was 55 in 
favor, 7 against, with 4 abstentions. The seven opposing votes 
were cast by the Eastern European countries which consider that 
a more fruitful approach would be the establishment, by means 
of an international conference, of an international trade organ- 
ization within the framework of the United Nations. Proposals 
to this effect have been made repeatedly in the past and again 
in ECOSOC last summer. The reaction of the majority of 
governments, however, has not been favorable. The United 
Kingdom expressed the view that 


the GATT and other organizations which have developed piecemeal 
to take the place of the International Trade Organization are 
adequate for dealing with the problems of international trade and 
any new machinery could not fail to duplicate and overlap with 
the work already being done by these organizations.’ 


This reluctance to consider new machinery stems, first, from 
the disillusionment with the world-wide, comprehensive schemes 
of trade regulation noted earlier and, second, from the knowl- 
edge that international trade has expanded rapidly in recent 
years and reached a record level in 1956. In comparison with 
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the previous year, the value of international trade in 1956 in- 
creased by 11 per cent, and the volume by 9.5 per cent. 


WORLD FOOD RESERVE 


The idea of a world food reserve to use the surpluses of 
some areas to combat hunger and famine in others, has fre- 
quently been discussed since the end of the Second World War. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) made an abor- 
tive attempt in 1946 to create a World Food Board. In 1954, 
the General Assembly, after discussion of a Costa Rican proposal, 
decided to ask FAO for a report on the feasibility of a food re- 
serve designed to raise levels of food production and consump- 
tion, fight chronic malnutrition, relieve famine and other emer- 
gency situations, counteract excessive price fluctuations, and 
promote a rational disposal of intermittent agricultural surpluses. 


The FAO report was published in 1956 and discussed at 
the twenty-second session of ECOSOC. The report concluded 
that it would be impracticable to achieve all the objectives set 
forth in the Assembly resolution within the ambit of a single 
organization. 

The international use of food supplies to fight chronic malnutrition 

. requires methods which are almost entirely distinct from, and 
largely incompatible with, the types of operation which a World 
Food Reserve would have to perform for the purpose of price 
stabilization.*® 


Nevertheless FAO did suggest several steps that might be taken. 
These included (1) a food reserve to relieve famine and other 
emergency situations, (2) the linking of such a reserve to 
SUNFED in order to release national resources for economic 
development, and (3) the establishment and use of buffer stocks 
to achieve price stabilization of foodstuffs. 


These proposals were unfavorably received by most of the 
major industrial countries. In regard to the first two, the United 


8 Food and Agriculture Organization, Functions of a World Food Reserve 
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Kingdom declared that adequate machinery already existed in 
FAO for dealing with emergency famine conditions. More- 
over, previous FAO studies had indicated that considerable tech- 
nical—as distinct from political—objections existed to such inter- 
national schemes. The operation of a world food reserve might 
lead in some circumstances to the “perpetuation of structural 
surpluses and the maintenance of unrealistic commodity prices 
which would in effect subsidize uneconomic producers.”* The 
United States maintained that bilateral arrangements afforded a 
more feasible way of meeting world food problems. It con- 
sidered the approach suggested by FAO to be “impracticable at 
the present time.””° 


Considerable skepticism on both financial and technical 
grounds, was expressed concerning the question of buffer stocks. 
The FAO report indicated that “the initial capital required for 
establishing a series of buffer stocks [for staple foodstuffs] would 
approximate a value of several billion dollars.”** This, together 
with other problems—such as the tendency toward overproduc- 
tion, competition from powerful stockholders or market opera- 
tors, and currency complications—would militate against early 
action.‘ Instead, the United Kingdom suggested a commodity- 
by-commodity approach as a more workable solution. 


Despite such criticisms, ECOSOC in 1956 requested the 
Secretary-General to report on the possibility of further national 
action and international cooperation to attain the Assembly’s 
objectives, particularly in regard to the feasibility and manner of 
using food reserves to meet unforeseeable food shortages. 


Discussion of the problem in the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly centered on the possibility of using surplus 
foodstuffs to build reserves in countries prone to seasonal or 
intermittent famine. As the United States representative stated, 
the establishment of such reserves “would go a long way towards 


® ECOSOC, OR: 22nd Sess., 931st Mtg., 12 July 1956, para. 32. 
10 Tbid., para. 5. 
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accomplishing most, if not all, of the purposes it had been hoped 
a world food reserve or a world food capital fund could meet.” 


A report on this question is being prepared by FAO in con- 
sultation with other interested organizations for submission to 


ECOSOC in the summer of 1958. 


FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


One of the ironies of the post-war world has been the co- 
existence of a growing demand for foreign capital to accelerate 
economic development and a marked reluctance of investors in 
the capital-exporting countries to commit their funds abroad, 
except in the case of such extractive industries as petroleum. The 
present situation contrasts vividly with that of the last century 
when European countries, notably Great Britain, financed a wide 
variety of enterprises overseas, ranging from power, rail, and port 
facilities to plantations, mines, and manufacturing industries. 


There have been several reasons for this change. The capi- 
tal-exporting countries are no longer in a position to resort to 
military measures to safeguard their investments and, at the same 
time, the growth of nationalism has made the capital-importing 
countries more insistent on obtaining a substantial proportion of 
the returns from the development of their resources. Profitable 
investment opportunities at home, particularly in the United 
States, have tended to absorb the major part of available funds. 


Even if there had been no obstacles to its flow, private in- 
vestment alone could not have met all the requirements of bal- 
anced and rapid economic development. Strengthening the 
infrastructure — power, transport, communications, education, 
and health—is a prerequisite for such development. This re- 
quires for the most part non-self-liquidating investment. Further- 
more, the pattern of investment has often been geared to the 
export market regardless of the basic needs of the underdevel- 
oped country. 


In an attempt to alleviate the inadequacy of private foreign 
investment, as well as to strengthen political security, govern- 


12 GAOR: 11th Sess., 2d Cmtte., 415th Mtg., 11 Jan. 1957, para. 13. 
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ments of economically advanced countries have initiated various 
programs of bilateral and multilateral aid since the Second 
World War. Nevertheless, both governmental and private efforts 
continue to fall far short of the demands of the underdeveloped 
countries. 


This situation has given rise to considerable pressure for 
United Nations action to foster an expansion of the international 
flow of capital. The underdeveloped countries have strongly 
recommended immediate establishment of a Special United 
Natiéns Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED). To this 
end, the General Assembly adopted a resolution in 1952 request- 
ing ECOSOC to prepare 
a detailed plan for establishing, as soon as circumstances permit, 
a special fund for grants-in-aid and for low-interest, long-term 
loans to under-developed countries for the purpose of helping them, 
at their request, to accelerate their economic development and to 
finance non-self-liquidating projects which are basic to their 
economic development.** 


Thus early in 1953 an expert Committee of Nine, formed 
on the request of ECOSOC, presented a report containing a 
number of specific recommendations. A figure of $250,000,000, 
to be contributed by at least 30 countries, was suggested as the 
initial minimum size of the Fund. One quarter of this amount 
was to be available for immediate use. Contributions were to be 
on a voluntary basis, using as a possible yardstick economic 
strength and resources as well as any savings obtained from arms 
reduction. The amounts donated could be in local currency. No 
restrictions were to be laid down as to the types of projects to be 
financed; nor was it felt necessary to determine a priori whether 
the aid should be in the form of grants or loans. The terms of 
any loans, however, were in principle to be “more liberal to the 
borrower than the best terms currently available, either com- 
mercially or from the International Bank.”** Repayment and 
interest, which by agreement could be suspended if it might 
jeopardize the country’s economic development, should be made 
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in the currency originally used for the financing or in a con- 
vertible currency. The Fund was to have an executive board 
of from eight to twelve directors on which the major contributing 
countries and other members of the Fund would be equally 
represented. 


When this proposal failed to elicit a favorable response 
from potential contributors, the Assembly tried again. In 1954 it 
requested Mr. Raymond Scheyven, then President of ECOSOC, 
and an ad hoc group of experts to prepare, in consultation with 
the Secretary-General, on the basis of previous studies and gov- 
ernment comments, a report on the 
forms, functions and responsibilities which such a special United 
Nations fund for economic development might have, and especially 
the methods by which its operations might be integrated with the 
development plans of the countries receiving assistance from it.’® 


While the Scheyven committee agreed with many of the 
findings of the previous Committee of Nine, it felt that an initial 
capital of $250,000,000 was unnecessarily large since small in- 
vestments frequently yielded important direct or indirect benefits. 
It urged repayment in local currency but felt that loan provisions 
should be more stringent in order to bring them into line with 
normal banking procedure. 


In an attempt to keep the project alive, the Assembly adop- 
ted a resolution in 1955 calling for a detailed canvass of govern- 
ment opinions on the establishment, role, structure, and opera- 
tions of SUNFED and for the establishment of an ad hoc com- 
mittee to analyze the replies and to prepare a final report for 
submission to ECOSOC in 1957. 


In its report, the committee stressed the division of opinion 
that exists in regard to SUNFED: the United Kingdom and 
the United States continue in opposition, while most under- 
developed countries and a growing number of industrial coun- 
tries, including Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and the USSR, are in favor. Of these, 
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Denmark and France have already made pledges of $2,000,000 
and $15,000,000, respectively. A third group of countries, such 
as Canada and the German Federal Republic, have adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude. The committee stated that primary em- 
phasis is placed by most governments on financing to strengthen 
a country’s economic and social infrastructure, although broader 
development programs—including immediately productive pro- 
jects in the field of agriculture and industry—have also been 
mentioned. The governments were generally agreed that the 
initial sum required was between $200,000,000 and $250,000,- 
000. This was to be obtained through voluntary contributions, 
the size of which might be determined on the basis of some objec- 
tive criteria such as national income or contributions to the Uni- 


ted Nations. 


At its twenty-fourth session last July ECOSOC adopted a 
resolution urging the General Assembly at the present session to 
decide to establish SUNFED and to set up a preparatory com- 
mittee to work out the practical details. These should include 
the choice of a limited number of projects to be carried out on 
an experimental basis, pending full operation of the Fund. The 
Council action was taken by 15 votes to 3 (Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States). 


In addition to the efforts to establish a general purpose fund 
for economic development, attempts have been made to obtain 
international financial assistance for the solution of specific prob- 
lems. Among these is housing. “In many areas of the world 
housing conditions have not only not been improved but have 
deteriorated as a result of rapid urbanization, natural catas- 
trophes and population growth” and “economic and industrial 
progress [has] seemingly aggravated rather than relieved the 


housing shortage.”’**® 
The General Assembly at its sixth session asked ECOSOC 
to give “urgent attention to practical measures to assist govern- 
ments in increasing available housing facilities for people in the 
16 United Nations Doc. E/CN.5/SR.258, 15 May 1957, pp. 13, 9. For a 
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lowest income groups.”*’ At that time, attention was directed 
primarily to granting fellowships and providing information and 
advice to governments. Recently, however, the subject has gained 
greater prominence, and many governments have come to believe 
that aid should not be limited to technical assistance but should 
also include financing. 


At the Social Commission’s meeting last May, the delegate 
of Greece said that national action alone was not enough: 
The Governments of the poorer countries did not have the necessary 
resources to provide adequate housing for the thousands of families 
living in slums and for the many victims of earthquakes and other 
national catastrophes.** 


The delegate of France went even further saying that he hoped 
that SUNFED “would be in a position to provide such assistance 
in the near future.”** However, the representative of the United 
States expressed the view of several governments when he de- 
clared that if an underdeveloped country “needed equipment for 
ats construction industry, existing financial institutions... were 
available.”*® It was not possible to reach agreement on any 
definite proposals concerning the financing of housing. However, 
the Commission did ask the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the regional economic commissions, the specialized agencies, 
and the inter-governmental and the non-governmental organiza- 
tions concerned, to propose to the Commission and to ECOSOC 
a long-range concerted program of action in the field of housing 
and community improvement. The Technical Assistance Board 
was also asked to cooperate. 


While the major potential contributors have been reluctant 
to offer financial support either to SUNFED or to a housing 
fund, they have been instrumental in establishing a more modest 
project designed to channel private investments into the under- 
developed countries. This was the International Finance Corpo- 
ration (IFC) which began operations last summer with a $2,- 
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000,000 loan to Siemens of Brazil for the expansion of produc- 
tion of heavy electrical apparatus. This act marked the culmina- 
tion of a long period of joint endeavor by the United Nations 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

In 1951, a group of experts recommended that the United 
Nations should “explore the possibility of establishing an inter- 
national finance corporation to make equity investments and to 
lend to private undertakings operating in under-developed coun- 
tries.”** Despite initial opposition, both the United Kingdom 
and the United States promised their financial support in 1954 
and establishment of IFC took place in July 1956. It now has 
a membership of 49 countries and a subscribed capital of $92,- 
000,000 that will be used in association with private investors 
to make loans to productive private enterprises in underdevel- 
oped countries. Such loans, which, unlike those of the Inter- 
national Bank, require no government guarantee of repayment, 
will be confined in the early years of IFC activity to predomi- 
nantly industrial enterprises. 


United Nations efforts to expand the flow of private in- 
vestment capital to the underdeveloped countries have not been 
limited to the establishment of IFC. In 1954, the General 
Assembly adopted two resolutions on international problems of 
taxation. One urged the adoption by member states of fiscal 
measures that would progressively reduce double taxation with 
a view to its final elimination. The second resolution requested 
the Secretary-General to continue studies of taxation by capital- 
exporting and capital-importing countries on income from 
foreign investments, particularly in underdeveloped countries, and 
to report on this matter by 1958. The General Assembly also asked 
the Secretary-General in 1954 to prepare an annual report on 
the “international flow of private capital and its contribution to 
an expanc’g international economy, and on the measures taken 
by Governments affecting such flow, or announced by them to 
be under consideration.”** At its eleventh session, the Assembly 


21 United Nations Doc. E/1986, 3 May 1951, p. 95. 
22 General Assembly Res. 824 (IX), 11 Dec. 1954. 
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stated that comprehensive reports on a triennial basis would be 
adequate. It asked, however, for an annual review of new 
governmental measures affecting the flow of capital together 
with a statistical treatment of this flow. 


Among the most significant features of this year’s report 
is its reassuring evidence of a rising level of private foreign in- 
vestment, which in 1956 “attained the highest level of the post- 
war period.” ‘This was attributed largely to a “striking increase 
of capital exports by the United States,”** although the United 
Kingdom and Federal Republic of Germany also invested larger 
amounts abroad than in the preceding year. This expanded 
capital flow reflected underlying economic factors or policies of 
a general nature rather than specific government measures. No- 
table among the former were the continued growth in world 
demand for petroleum and certain other minerals, and in a 
number of capital-importing countries the gradual expansion of 
demand for local manufactures. 


In addition to extending assistance to underdeveloped 
countries through the United Nations, several governments are 
carrying out their own bilateral programs of economic aid as 
well as participating in multilateral and regional endeavors. To 
promote coordination between these programs and to make 
United Nations economic assistance more effective, the Assembly 
at its eleventh session called the attention of ECOSOC to this 
question and asked the Secretary-General to provide information 
on the bilateral and multilateral programs. A statistical study 
for the period 1954-1956 was prepared and the Council last 
summer asked the Secretary-General to undertake further surveys 
on an annual basis.** 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The emphasis placed by the vast majority of underdeveloped 
countries on industrialization as a means of raising living stan- 
dards has been clearly mirrored in the debates and resolutions 


23 United Nations Doc. E/3021, 21 June 1957, p. 2. 
24 For the statistical study see United Nations Doc. E/3047. 
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of the General Assembly and ECOSOC during recent years. In 
1952, the Assembly requested the Council to study and recom- 
mend methods to increase world productivity and to achieve 


a programme of rapid industrialization of the under-developed 
countries, including the economic, social, fiscal, technical and 
‘organizational problems involved, and the role that the industrially 
advanced and under-developed countries have to play in such a 
programme.*® 


During the subsequent four years, the Secretary-General 
prepared several studies on industrialization and productivity. 
In the first study, completed early in 1953, he chose two topics 
for examination: (1) the initiation of economic development in 
subsistence societies, including the part that local enterprise 
might play, and (2) the development corporation as an instru- 
ment for furthering the process of economic development. The 
next study prepared by the Secretary-General in 1955 dealt with 
the processes and problems of industrialization in underdeveloped 
countries.”° 


In the spring of 1956, the Secretary-General was requested 
by ECOSOC to prepare a survey of the work being undertaken 
under the aegis of the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies on matters relating to industrial development and the im- 
provement of industrial productivity. In addition, he was asked 
to suggest a program of work for the United Nations with par- 
ticular reference to these questions and to indicate how available 
forms of international assistance could be utilized as fully and 
efficiently as possible. 


In his review of current work the Secretary-General indi- 
cated that projects and studies were being carried on in the 
following fields: programing of industrial development; energy, 
power, and water resources; the development of iron and steel 
industries, engineering and building industries, and production 
and processing of minerals. In addition, ad hoc studies were 
being made by the regional economic commissions on the devel- 


25 General Assembly Res. 521 (VI), 12 Jan. 1952. 
26 United Nations Doc. E/2670, Dec. 1954. 
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opment of certain other industries, problems of manpower, 
housing, transport, and industrial management. 


In regard to a program of future work, the Secretary- 
General suggested concentration on six subjects, since the carrying 
out of a comprehensive program of work in the field of indus- 
trialization within a reasonable period of time would require a 
very considerable expansion of resources.** The subjects suggested 
were operational characteristics of selected industries, special 
problems of small-scale industries, relationship of community 
development and cooperatives to the industrialization process, 
improvement of productive efficiency and management, financial 
and fiscal aspects of industrial development, and social and 
demographic aspects of industrialization. The selection of topics 
was influenced by two considerations: first, that priority should 
be given to projects of immediate practical interest to most coun- 
tries in the early stages of industrialization; and, second, that use 
should be made of the store of relevant information and ex- 
perience already available in certain fields. 


This program was approved by the Council and subse- 
quently by the General Assembly at its eleventh session. In its 
execution, the Secretary-General was asked to pay particular 
attention to problems of coordination and to the needs of the 
Middle East and Africa. He was also requested to report to 
ECOSOC in the spring of 1958 on the necessary organizational 
and administrative machinery. 


Sources of Energy 


At its twenty-first session in the spring of 1956, ECOSOC 
decided to explore the possibilities that atomic and other new 
sources of energy might hold for economic development. This 
led to the adoption of two resolutions. The first, relating to 
atomic energy, requested the Secretary-General to prepare a 
report on the “possible applications of atomic energy, especially 
in the fields of power, industry and agriculture.” He was also 
asked in the same resolution to report on the possibility of de- 


27 United Nations Doc. E/2832, 17 March 1956, para. 8. 
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voting a large part of the second international conference on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy to the needs of the underdevel- 
oped countries and to consider in addition the desirability of a 
separate conference on this subject.”* 


The second resolution called for a report by the Secretary- 
General on the “prospects for the practical utilization of such 
sources of energy as solar energy, wind energy, tidal energy, 
geothermic energy and thermal energy of the seas.”** All three 
reports were to be prepared in time for the twenty-fourth session 
of ECOSOC last summer. 


The report on the economic applications of atomic energy 
clearly justified the interest shown by ECOSOC.*® Not only did 
the report indicate that nuclear power will be making a signifi- 
cant contribution by 1965 to total energy production in some of 
the major industrial countries, but that it also holds considerable 
promise for many underdeveloped countries, if local requirements 
of capital and technical manpower can be met. 


In reply to ECOSOC’s questions regarding the agenda of 
the 1958 atomic energy conference and the desirability of a sepa- 
rate conference, the Secretary-General expressed the opinion that 
the former’s agenda was sufficiently wide to cover the interests 
of the underdeveloped countries and implied that a separate 
conference on the subject would be unnecessary.” 


The Secretary-General’s report on new sources of energy 
other than atomic, suggested that possibilities do exist for their 
profitable exploitation, particularly in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, and suggested that preliminary surveys be under- 
taken and simple methods devised for measuring and recording 
data. The most urgent need for applied research was, the report 
declared, in the application of solar, wind, geothermic, and tidal 
energy to power generation in small units; of solar energy to 
telecommunication devices, to small refrigerating units, to water 


28 ECOSOC Res. 597 B (XXI), 4 May 1956. 
29 ECOSOC Res. 598 (XXII), 4 May 1956. 

80 United Nations Doc. E/3005, 22 May 1957. 
31 United Nations Doc. E/3014, 31 May 1957. 
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pumping, and to cookers; and of solar and thermal energy of 
the seas for the production of fresh water. None of these applica- 
tions offered major problems from a technical point of view.** 


Discussion of these reports took place in ECOSOC last 
summer and a resolution adopted unanimously requested the 
Secretary-General to continue the studies already initiated, to 
review work being done in the field of energy resources, and to 
report back to the Council in 1959. Governments were invited 
to make use of United Nations technical assistance facilities for 
training personnel in the peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
The regional economic commissions and interested specialized 
agencies were asked to comment on the atomic energy report. 
The Secretary-General was also asked to send the report to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency for comment and pro- 
posals as to joint action by it and the United Nations. 


With reference to new sources of energy other than atomic, 
the resolution stressed the need for further study and requested 
the Secretary-General to prepare, in collaboration with interested 
specialized agencies, a report on new developments. He was 
also asked to make recommendations for the agenda of an inter- 
national conference to be convened on this subject as early as 
feasible after the Council’s spring session in 1959. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Technical assistance has proved a convenient term for 
summarizing the variety of efforts made by the United Nations 
to impart technical knowledge and skills to the less developed 
countries. Prior to 1950, the history of United Nations technical 
assistance is meagre. Despite considerable discussion of the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped countries, the General Assembly 
showed no inclination to assume large financial responsibilities. 
It was only with the approval of an Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance (EPTA) by the General Assembly in 
December 1949** that technical assistance under United Nations 


82 United Nations Doc. E/2997, 10 May 1957, p. 35. 
88 General Assembly Res. 304(IV), 16 Nov. 1949. 
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auspices began to flourish. Over the seven years that have 
elapsed since the inception of the Programme in 1950, voluntary 
contributions by governments have made possible an average 
annual spending of $25,000,000. With the emphasis currently 
being placed by the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) on 
evaluation of the results of EPTA, the time appears ripe to look 
back over its course. 


In regard to the regional distribution of field program ex- 
penditure from 1950 to 1956**, two important facts stand out: 
first, as can be seen from Table I there -has been no significant 
change in this distribution during the period; second, Asia and 
the Far East and Latin America have so far received the bulk 
of EPTA assistance, while Africa despite its manifold economic 
and social problems has benefited only on a modest scale. How- 
ever, there has now been a shift in emphasis toward newly 
independent states, such as Cambodia, Ghana, Laos, Morocco, 
the Sudan, Tunisia, and Viet-Nam, for which, as the Executive 
Chairman of TAB pointed out “the Board felt that the Pro- 
gramme had special responsibility.”** Thus the 1958 target 
figures of technical assistance expenditure in Morocco and 
Tunisia are approximately $250,000 each as compared with 
$28,000 and $75,000 respectively in 1956. This shift has meant 


TABLE I 
REGIONAL DistTRIBUTION OF FIELD PROGRAMME EXPENDITURE, 1950/56 
(in percentages) 
1950/51 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


POI eco Reta 9.8 7.2 8.4 8.5 8.5 8.9 
Asia and Far East ... 31.8 31.6 32.) 30.8 arcs Je 
DN decease eXs 3.7 10.3 8.7 9.9 8.0 6.8 
Latin America ...... 26.2 26.1 26.9 25.9 26.4 28.8 
Middle East ........ 20.8 23.3 19.9 21.5 21.9 19.6 
Inter-regional ....... 7.7 1.5 4.0 3.4 4.1 3.4 


Calculated from data in: United Nations Doc. E/2965, 22 May 1957, Annex IV. 

84 Total expenditures on the field program for the years 1950-51 through 
1956 respectively, were as follows (in $US thousands): $4,515, $18,801, 
$17,818, $15,112, $21,310, and $25,322. 

85 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/L.126, 25 June 1957, p. 9. 
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a significant restriction of EPTA activities in other member 
countries. Most affected by this change are India, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Yugoslavia, Egypt, and Israel with reductions in their 
1958 program target figures of $491,000, $141,000, $131,000, 
$112,000, $103,000, and $78,000, respectively. In the case of 
Europe few if any programs will be initiated in states not already 
receiving assistance. 


In regard to the major fields in which technical assistance 
was rendered, agricultural production and health services, as 
indicated in Table II, have received particular emphasis through- 


TABLE II 


Fiztp PROGRAMME EXPENDITURE BY Major Fie.ps or Activity, 1953/56* 
(in percentages) 
Field of activity 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Assisting governments with the formu- 
lation of development plans, basic 
surveys of resources, and building up 


of administrative services ......... 15.1 13.1 12.3 14.0 
Development of public utilities—power, 

transport, and communications ..... 8.4 8.5 7.8 7.7 
Industrial production ............... 7.3 7.8 8.8 10.5 
Agricultural production ............. 23.3 20.1 25.9 24.5 
Auxiliary services to industry and agri- 

SR eri Lvinisneweae ys edeete wes 8.1 9.5 8.2 8.8 
OOS «5 iwsiwtke vnduaesosans 18.1 20.5 17.0 17.4 
OS EE ee eee 7.7 7.2 8.1 7.4 
Community development ............ 7.5 8.9 7.5 6.8 
Chior social Services... 6... 6.05. e ces 4.5 4.4 4.4 29 


Source: United Nations Doc. E/2965, 22 May 1957, p. 27. 

*Data for 1950/52 not readily available. 

out the period, though there has been a tendency for industrial 
production to become increasingly important. In the future, it 
is expected that more attention will be paid to basic resource 
surveys and training in public administration, the lack of which 
constitute critical limiting factors to economic progress. During 
the seven-year period governments of underdeveloped countries 
have shown a marked preference for expert assistance rather 
than for fellowships or equipment and supplies. In the last four 
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years of EPTA activity, expert assistance has accounted for 
over 70 per cent of field program expenditure. (See Table III). 

The financial history of EPTA is shown in Table IV.** The 
contributions of the United States have formed the backbone 


TABLE Ill 


Types or AssISTANCE RENDERED UNDER THE Fire_p ProGRAMME, 1950/56 
(percentage of expenditure) 
1950/51 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


WE sv cvdaceease 72.6 59.2 76.2 74.1 66.9 69.1 
Fellowships ........ 20.6 26.7 14.2 16.8 21.9 17.9 
Equipment and 

ee eee 6.8 14.1 9.6 9.1 11.2 13.0 


Sources: United Nations Doc. E/2965, 22 May 1957, p. 22 and Annex V. 

Note: The above data refer only to assistance provided under EPTA. In the early years, 
however, Regular Programme activities were also important. Thus in 1952 there were 107 
experts and 1,033 fellowships provided under its auspices. 


TABLE IV 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS PLEDGED By COUNTRIES TO THE 
EXPANDED PROGRAMME, 1950/57 
(percentage of total contributions) 


Countries* 1950/51 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 19577 
United States ...... 59.9 606 57.2 554 54.2 5300 50.3% 
United Kingdom ... 10.6 6.7 6.3 7.3 8.1 7.8 7.3 
CN icieicekd di 3.8 4.0 3.6 6.0 5.4 6.2 6.5 
TUN ceteth eases 6.0 5.7 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.0 4.7 
EY us dd wictewiews 4.5 4.0 3.6 3.5 3.2 
Netherlands ........ 2.0 2.1 19 2.4 2.4 2.6 2.8 
ee 0.5 1.9 1.7 1.9 2.1 2.4 2.6 
 Gicuidiewn waitin 4 2.3 2.4 1.7 0.9 1.0 2.6 2.4 
SE nid iwitine we 0.5 0.6 1.9 1.7 2.0 2.0 1.9 
PE, Eb aveogass 2.0 1.0 1.8 1.6 1.8 1.7 1.6 
Bi o0dss Cancale 1.2 3 1.2 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.6 
TE 1.4 1.4 3 1.3 1.2 is 1.4 
EE A pice nwndaes 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 1.4 1.3 1.2 
Argentina ......... 1.0 1.1 0.9 1.2 0.3 1.2 1.2 
Fed. Rep. of 
Germany .......... 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.5 1.0 1.1 
Switzerland ........ 1.2 1.2 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.8 1.1 
oO Se ee 7.4 8.9 8.6 8.4 8.6 8.8 9.1 
Calculated from data in: ECOSOC, OR, 18th Sess., 1954, Suppl. No. 4, pp. 265-66; 


United Nations Doc. E/2965, 22 May 1957, pp. 191-95. 
*The countries are arranged in order of financial importance in 1957. 
+Pledged by 30 April 1957. 
{Maximum contribution. $14 million will be paid to match the first $14 million of pledges 
from other governments. The balance of $1.5 million will be contributed at a reduced 
matching percentage to be announced later. 


36 Contributions pledged by governments for the years 1950-51 through 
1957 respectively, were as follows (in $US thousands): $20,036, $18,797, 
$22,320, $25,021, $27,666, $28,834, and $30,794. 
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of EPTA revenue throughout the period. However, the United 
States began in 1953 to scale down its percentage contribution. 
By 1956 this had been reduced to 50 per cent and last summer 
the United States announced in the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee (TAC) that it “planned in 1958 to reduce its contribution 
to 45 per cent, with further cuts to follow.”** Thus TAB has 
reduced its field program for 1958 by $800,000 over 1957 be- 
cause of the United States action together with the fact that 
the “carryover” of resources from previous years has been 


depleted. 


Programing Procedure 


The 1956 program was planned according to the new 
country-programing procedure approved by the General As- 
sembly in its ninth session in 1954.*° Whereas funds for EPTA 
were previously allocated to the participating organizations® on 
the basis of percentages fixed in advance, the new procedure 
called for the distribution of technical assistance funds according 
to requests submitted by the governments of underdeveloped 
countries. ‘These percentages, however, have remained essentially 
the same as in the previous year. 


The procedure for programing technical assistance com- 
prises four basic steps: first, TAB draws up country and regional 
target figures of technical assistance expenditure which are then 
communicated to the governments concerned. Second, the re- 
cipient governments are given the period between April and 
June in which to draw up in detail their requests for the coming 
year in the light of target figures. During this period, representa- 
tives of the participating organizations discuss with the govern- 


87 United Natioris Press Release ECOSOC/1559, 26 June 1957, p. 2. 

88 General Assenibly Res. 831(IX), Annex III, 26 Nov. 1954. 

39 The organizations participating in EPTA are the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, the Internatonal Labour Organisation, the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the International Civil Aviation Organization, the International Tele- 
communication Union, and the World Meteorological Organization. The 
Technical Assistance Board, composed of the executive heads of the above 
agencies, is responsible for the coordination and general supervision of pro- 
gram activities. 
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ment departments the technical planning of each proposed 
project. The TAB Resident Representatives are responsible for 
coordinating this consultation. Third, the Resident Representa- 
tive forwards to TAB the proposed country program. And 
fourth, TAB considers these individual country programs and 
then draws up an overall program of technical assistance for 
the coming year which is submitted to TAC for approval. In 
its work, TAB must review the global program in the light of 
its importance for economic development, taking into considera- 
tion the overall priorities, evaluation of the projects, and the 
program interrelationships. 


The translation of this procedure into practice was no 
easy task. Initially many governments had neither the requisite 
knowledge nor machinery to draw up their requests. Thus, by 
default, the initiative frequently came from representatives of 
the participating agencies, each of whom saw the problems 
of the country in terms of his own field of competence. The 
competition which resulted did little to promote rational de- 
velopment. Recently, however, as was pointed out by TAB, 
“the general acceptance of settled procedures, more systematic 
staff work and improved working relationships” have made it 
possible “to overcome most of the early difficulties inherent in 
any combined exercise of this kind.”*° 


Problems of coordination have not been limited merely 
to the activities of the various organizations participating in 
EPTA. In 1956, for example, there was the joint Norway-ICA- 
FAO fishery project; the ITU-Colombo Plan project for radio 
communications in Pakistan; the WHO-UNICEF-ICA-cum- 
Ford Foundation community development project in India; and 
the FAO-ICA-cum-Rockefeller Foundation project for animal 
disease control in Chile. 


The Resident Representatives maintain 
a broad liaison with the Participating Organizations, the bilatera] 
agencies and the Governments [and in most countries have] 
become the principal channel of communication between TAB and 





"4 ECOSOC, OR: 22d Sess. 1956, Suppl. No. 5, para. 29. 





the Governments in general matters relating to the annual pro- 
gramme. In several countries they are regularly invited to attend the 
meetings of the central co-ordination committee for technical as- 
sistance, national planning committee, or similar units within the 
Governments.*? 


Operations 


The 1956 Programme should be considered as a landmark 
in the history of the Expanded Programme.* As already in- 
dicated, it was the first one to be planned, approved, and 
implemented in accordance with the new country programing 
procedure. The level of expenditure was the largest in its history 
—a total of $30,500,000 as compared with $25,800,000 in 
1955. Of this amount, $25,300,000 was devoted to the field 
program as compared with $21,300,000 in 1955. A slight de- 
crease in administrative costs from 4.8 to 4.2 per cent was an 
additional encouraging feature. The expenditure incurred by 
the recipient governments themselves is estimated to be 
$77,000,000 or more than three times the amount spent by 
EPTA for its field program. Another significant development was 
the election this year of Switzerland to TAC, the first instance of 
a non-member of the United Nations holding full membership 
in a major body of ECOSOC. 


In 1956, 57 countries and 47 territories received assistance. 
There were 2,346 experts from 67 countries in the field, more 
than a quarter of them from the underdeveloped countries. 
During the year, 2,128 fellowships and worker-traineeships 
were awarded to nationals from 99 countries and territories, 
as compared with 2,431 in 1955. These awards were used for 
study in a wide variety of fields: thus, 19 per cent of the fellows 
trained in health services; 16 per cent in industrial development; 
13 per cent in social security and social welfare; and smaller 
percentages in such subjects as transport and communications, 
economic policy and planning, and meteorology. The types of 
activity undertaken through the fellowship program were by 


41 United Nations Doc. E/2965, 22 May 1957, para. 369. By early 1957 
there were 31 Resident Representatives serving 50 countries. 


42 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/L.126, 25 June 1957, p. 2. 
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no means confined to academic courses in universities. Equip- 
ment and supplies, to the amount of $3,300,000 during 1956 
as compared with $2,400,000 in 1955, were used for setting 
up pilot-projects, for the demonstration of improved techniques, 
and for specialized training in particular fields. 


Currency Utilization 


The question of currency utilization has provided an ex- 
cellent example of the interplay of political and economic 
factors in the technical assistance activities of the United Nations. 
The paramount issue is whether large contributions in wholly 
or partially inconvertible currencies endanger the multilateral] 
character and the efficiency of EPTA. 


A number of Western countries have argued strongly that 
when a contribution can be spent only in the donating country, 
EPTA tends to degenerate into a collection of bilateral programs. 
Efficiency is also affected, they contend, because the most 
rational use cannot be made of funds to procure technical ex- 
perts, training facilities, equipment, and supplies from the best 
sources. 


Other countries, chief among them the Eastern European 
countries, hold the opposite view. Restricting contributions to 
currencies that are completely convertible, they feel, would 
weaken the multilateral character of EPTA, since being forced 
to work with inconvertible currencies has required use of experts 
and facilities from a wider number of countries than might 
otherwise be the case. Moreover, contributions in non-convertible 
currencies have not affected the efficiency of the program; and 
in support of this position they cite the statement by TAB that 
“no serious difficulty has been experienced in making full use of 
most of the contributions, even those which were inconvertible.”’** 


Although discussion in the General Assembly has empha- 
sized the question of convertibility, the basic problem in regard 
to efficiency is whether a currency is readily usable or not. 


43 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/50, 11 May 1956, para= 2. 





Many Western European contributions are in inconvertible cur- 
rencies but since the demand for the technical assistance facilities 
of these countries is high, no difficulty in currency utilization 
arises. In the case of the rouble, one of the currencies at issue, 
the USSR representative asserted that his country had 
sufficient material reserve and large technical and industrial ex- 
perience, and we have specialists of great skill and qualification 
so as to be able to extend assistance to under-developed countries 
to the full extent of our monetary contribution. . . . The Soviet 
rouble is one of the great currencies of the world.** 


‘This controversy came to a head at the 1956 summer session 
of TAC with the introduction by Canada, Norway, and the 
United States of a draft resolution*’ providing that if, at the 
time of the Pledging Conference, the Programme had on hand 
uncommitted balances in any currency in excess of $200,000 and 
if the amount were greater than the previous year’s pledge, the 
Secretary-General would not accept any further contributions 
in that currency. However the resolution finally recommended 
to, and approved by, ECOSOC raised the figure to $500,000 
and said that rather than refuse further contributions ECOSOC 
would consider the currency in question “not readily usable.” 
[he Council urged further that governments ‘“‘make, as far as 
possible, that part of their contribution exceeding the equivalent 
of $500,000 in the form of, or convertible into, readily usable 
currencies.”*® But in the same resolution, ECOSOC also issued 
a directive to TAB that “the multilateral character of the 
Programme should be strictly respected and, to this end, no 
contributing country should receive special privileges or treat- 
ment with respect to its contribution.”’*’ This may create some 
problems in the future since in the 1958 Programme TAB will 
not be able to use the “special measures” resorted to in the past 
in dealing with not readily usable currencies. 


As there is still no reconciliation of the opposing views 


‘4 United Nations Doc. A/PV. 632, 21 Dec. 1956, p. 13. 
45 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/L.98, 12 July 1956. 
46 ECOSOC Res. 623 B III (XXII), 9 Aug. 1956. 


17 Thid. 
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on the question of currency utilization, the issue may again be 
debated at the present Assembly as it was last year. 
Evaluation 
A crucial task in an effort such as EPTA is evaluation. 
This was first undertaken by TAC in 1955 when a questionnaire 
was sent to 23 major recipient countries that had Resident 
Representatives. In 1956 a more detailed questionnaire was 
sent to the Resident Representatives in 30 countries that had 
received approximately 60 per cent of the EPTA funds in that 
year. The questionnaire asked for “an analytical and critical 
review of the programme activities in their respective areas.’’** 


The replies received, which incorporated the views of 
government officials as well as those of the TAB representatives, 
were used in conjunction with comments solicited by TAB from 
the participating organizations to make an assessment of the 
results of the 1956 program. The findings were both encouraging 
and illuminating. In the countries reviewed, 710 projects were 
being carried out in 1956 under EPTA auspices. Of these, 71 


per cent were rated as “excellent,” where results exceeded or 
fully corresponded to initial expectations, or “satisfactory,” 
where projects had yielded positive results, yet did not attain 
maximum usefulness. Only 7 per cent were classified as “below 
expectation” and 2 per cent were cancelled before completion. 
The remainder were still in too early a stage for evaluation. 


The causes of the failure experienced with some projects 
were carefully examined. Among the most important causes 
were lack of adequate national administrative and technical 
services, inadequate provision of local personnel, funds, or 
equipment, unsatisfactory advance planning of projects, and 
failure of experts to adjust to local conditions or to make realistic 
recommendations. 


The reaction of recipient governments to technical assist- 
ance in its various forms was generally favorable, though it was 
felt that a more effective combination of these could be achieved 
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if additional funds were forthcoming. Twenty-three of the thirty 
countries expressed their general preference for long-term 
experts since a certain period of residence was necessary before 
maximum results could be expected. 

A study was made of the performance of nationals from 
eighteen underdeveloped countries who had benefited from 
fellowships and who had returned to their countries during 
1955-56. A follow-up was possible on 565 of these fellows of 
which 93.8 per cent made a variety of contributions to their 
countries’ development. Out of a total of 35 unsatisfactory cases, 
19 were employed in the home country but not in their field 
of study, and 8 failed to complete their studies. 

Although the fellowship record has steadily improved there 
are still problems that have not been fully solved. In some cases 
unsuitable candidates are selected either through ignorance or 
on the basis of extraneous considerations. Governments do not 
always foresee their needs clearly enough so that the proper 
individuals can be trained for specific tasks. Training is some- 
times provided in an environment too remote from home con- 
ditions to make the experience applicable. There is not yet 
sufficient knowledge to determine with any certainty the best 
age levels or the optimum length of training. It may be that 
a more careful selection of a smaller number of people for 
extended study might prove more rewarding. 

How far does this evaluation afford a true picture of the 
success of EPTA? First, by selecting countries served by Resident 
Representatives, “‘a somewhat more favourable picture [appears] 
than would be true of the whole Programme.’’** Second, such 
an evaluation is dependent on qualitative judgment rather than 
on quantitative measurement. The reasons for this are evident: 
EPTA activity forms only part of a wider effort toward economic 
and social progress undertaken concurrently by the governments, 
private institutions, and individuals of the underdeveloped 
countries as well as by various multilateral and bilateral programs 
of assistance. Frequently, separation of results is impossible. In 
other instances, the results even when distinguishable evade 
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measurement. Finally, one may question the completeness of 
the information received by TAB. Diplomatic reasons prevent 
the local TAB representative from incorporating into his reports 
the same frank views expressed in private discussion. Further- 
more, the participating organizations are chary of setting forth 
too clearly the failures that they at times undoubtedly encounter. 
Even this partial evaluation however is not without its value. 
First of all, it has brought reassuring evidence that, on the whole, 
1956 was a year of all-round progress. . . . Besides . . . it has pointed 
up, in a sharper form, the weak spots that still persist and the steps 
that will be needed to remove them. And lastly, evaluation is 
essentially an exercise in self-appraisal; and as such, it helps to 
create in all those who are engaged in it, a new urge not only to 
analyse and appraise, but also to diagnose and cure.*° 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


One of the most serious obstacles to economic progress 
in the underdeveloped countries has been the lack of able ad- 
ministrators together with the absence of an administrative 
tradition. The solution of this problem has been one of the 


major aims of the United Nations in its efforts to promote 
economic development. 


Training Facilities 
Only by a vigorous policy of recruitment and training can 
the underdeveloped countries hope to overcome the shortage 
of administrators on any permanent basis. Awareness of this 
need led the General Assembly in 1948 to approve the establish- 
ment of “an International Centre for Training in Public Ad- 
ministration.”** Although this resolution was never implemented, 
assistance has been given in the establishment and operation of 
such national training schools as the Teaching Institutes of Public 
Administration in Egypt and Ethiopia and the civil service 
training schemes in Burma and Israel. The course adopted was 
based on the view that 


training for a particular public service must primarily be carried 
on within the administrative framework of the country concerned, 
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for whilst certain general principles may be common to all admin- 


istrations, the more specific requirements of particular Governments 


are conditioned by such factors as the political and economic struc- 


} 


ture and the administrative practices of the country concerned.*? 


Even the establishment of regional training centers was encour- 
aged only where circumstances were unusually favorable. Thus 
in Central America an Advanced School of Public Administra- 
tion has now been established in Costa Rica, supported jointly 
by the six Central American republics and UNTAA. 


Expert Assistance 
Expert assistance by the United Nations has been a source 
immediate, though short-term relief to an over-burdened 
.dministration, as well as a means of imparting ideas and tech 
niques that are unfamiliar to the underdeveloped countries. In 
the past, such assistance has been confined largely to the pro- 
vision of advisory services—“‘only in a few cases has the United 
Nations assigned technical assistance personnel to undertake 
actual administration or management of government activities.” 
In recent years, however, the emergence of new states and 
the emphasis placed on rapid economic development have led to 
an increased demand for executive, administrative, or managerial 
assistance. In an attempt to satisfy this demand and at the 
same time to overcome the unwillingness of governments to 
entrust decision-making powers to persons responsible to an 
outside organization, the Secretary-General has proposed 
a career service under international responsibility for qualified men 
and women of any nationality, who were prepared to devote a 
significant part of their lives to work in the less developed countries 
of the world.** 
The principal feature of this service is that the personnel would 
be solely responsible to the governments to which they were 
assigned. 
‘he administrators would form a pool of experienced in- 
dividuals “versatile enough to occupy with distinction positions 
52 United Nations Doc. E/3017, 10 June 1957, para. 25. 
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of responsibility of many different types and in many different 
areas of civil administration”® for limited periods of time. 
In recruiting the administrators, emphasis would be placed “no 
less on quality of character and social outlook than upon in- 
tellectual background and professional competence.’** Among 
the most likely candidates would be: experts who have served 
with distinction under the technical assistance program; regular 
staff members of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, with the requisite experience; and high-ranking officials 
or former officials from national services. Although responsible 
to the employing government, the administrators would never- 
theless maintain their international status, and their salary level 
and other conditions of service would approximate those obtain- 
ing in the United Nations. The government concerned would 
pay to the United Nations in local currency at least the equiv- 
alent of the salary of national officials of comparable rank and 
it would be expected to assist in the provision of housing, local 
transportation, and medical and hospital arrangements. 

The Secretary-General proposed that this scheme be ad- 
ministered initially by UNTAA as a separate phase of United 
Nations activity, and he suggested that the service should be 
established, subject to approval by the Assembly at the present 
session, “on an experimental basis and on a modest scale.’’®’ 
At its twenty-fourth session last summer, however, ECOSOC 
decided merely to solicit the comments of governments and to 
reconsider the question in 1958 after preparation of a report by 
the Secretary-General. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


One of the gravest challenges facing international agencies 
is the rapid incorporation—in the structures of underdeveloped 
countries—of those social concepts that have become integrants 
of industrialized societies through the natural process of devel- 
opment. Concern with this problem has permeated the Social 
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Commission’s discussions of such questions as the world social 
situation, the maintenance of family levels of living, community 
development, and the prevention of crime and the treatment 
of offenders. In dealing with all these questions there has been 
a growing awareness of the need for treating the social compo- 
nents of development within the context of overall development. 
At its eleventh session last May the Commission had before 
it reports on the above subjects and specific recommendations 
by the Secretary-General on the most effective methods of car- 
rying on its work. The Secretary-General underlined the im- 
portance of a continuing process 
through which efforts are concentrated on a limited number of 
major areas not only by the elimination or deferment of projects 
of low priority, but also by the grouping together and interrelation 
of individual priority projects.’ 
He also urged the Commission not to ask the Secretariat, which 
bears the major responsibility for preparing studies, for a flood 
of detailed reports on special subjects but rather to indicate a 
general area of interest and leave it to him “to prepare such 
studies as he finds most appropriate for submission when they 
can best meet the needs of the Council.’”” 


WORLD SOCIAL REPORT 


The 1957 Report on the World Social Situation covers devel- 
opments over the last five years in the field of population trends, 
health conditions, food and nutrition, education, conditions of 
work and employment, and urbanization. One of its two vol- 
umes is devoted to this last subject with particular reference 
to Africa south of the Sahara and to Latin America. A joint 
United Nations-UNESCO seminar on urbanization in Asia and 
the Far East was held in 1956 and two others dealing with Latin 
America and the Middle East will be held in the next few years. 

The Report stresses the fact that while there has been sub- 
stantial progress 


it is still small when compared to the vast extent of poverty and 
need in the world today, and it represents but a fraction of the po- 
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tential for human progress that now exists. Much more could have 
been achieved, for example, were it not for a variety of obstacles 
and competing interests, including political obstacles and competing 
investments in military defence.® 


Moreover, in some fields such as housing, where rapid urbaniza- 
tion has created new problems, there has been a positive retro- 


gression. 


One issue upon which particular emphasis was laid in the 
Report and in the Commission’s discussions was the fragmentary 
nature of available statistics. The Secretary-General declared 
that 
the present state of information on social conditions in economically 
under-developed countries makes it difficult for the United Nations 
and other international organizations to prepare adequate reports 
and recommendations and to render proper advice to these coun- 
tries. At the same time, the under-developed countries themselves 
are often obliged to initiate and execute social policies in an infor- 
mational vacuum.‘ 


What information is available is obtained chiefly through local 
field studies and surveys, the usefulness of which 


is diminished by lack of comparability in methods and data, by the 
fact that investigators have often chosen for study unrepresentative 
or numerically insignificant population groups, and by inaccessi- 
bility of findings that have remained unpublished or have had a 
limited distribution.® 


Clearly then, if reports are to be useful, there is a formidable 
task ahead. The collection of information requires technical 
skills and resources, which the United Nations is best equipped to 
supply—in the view of many underdeveloped countries— and it, 
together with the specialized agencies, is already assisting coun- 
tries in their various statistical services. —The Commission, at the 
suggestion of the Secretary-General, has asked that: a study be 
made of the major gaps in information;.contacts be established 
with research centers concerned with the social problems of 
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economically underdeveloped areas; and assistance be given to 
governments in strengthening their research programs. These 
recommendations were forwarded in July 1957 by ECOSOC to 
the twelfth session of the Assembly. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


A year ago, at the twenty-second session of ECOSOC, the 
Secretary-General was asked to prepare recommendations for 
concerted long-range international action for the promotion of 
community development. The fact that such a request was made 
reflected the increasing awareness on the part of underdevel- 
oped and developed countries alike that this technique had come 
to be one of the most effective for social and economic improve- 
ment. 

Community development has been tentatively defined as 
the processes by which the efforts of the people themselves are 
united with those of governmental authorities to improve the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural conditions of communities, to integrate 
these communities into the life of the nation, and to enable them 
to contribute fully to national progress.® 


This definition is consciously tentative in recognition of “the 
continuously unfolding character of a vital and dynamic move- 
ment.”’ The use of community development has to vary with 
the particular situation and the political philosophy of the coun- 
try concerned. One of the most controversial aspects is the rela- 
tive role of government and local initiative. The representative 
of the Soviet Union, for example, believed that “the primary 
factor in social progress must be Government action, financed 
by the State, and the efforts of the people themselves could be 
successful only in so far as they were supported by the State.’’* 
Other delegates took a less extreme view but recognized the need 
in certain circumstances for intensive government priming and 
help. The representative of France pointed out that 
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African societies hardly possessed the necessary initiative and ca- 
pacity to make an effort. Their traditionalism, frequently so narrow, 
their poorly developed civic sense, the inadequacy of the resources 
at their disposal and the existence of archaic economic structures 
were all factors which were scarcely conducive to a deliberate and 
voluntary adjustment.® 


A similar position was taken by the delegate of Iraq who said 
that impetus for progress had to be stimulated in areas where 
people were poor, ignorant, and weakened by disease." The 
delegate of the Netherlands, however, maintained that govern- 
ments 

should act with great flexibility and should never give the people 
the impression that certain tasks were being imposed upon them; 
otherwise the confidence of the people would be lost and they 
would fall back on the unfortunate attitude of making the Govern- 
ment responsible for every problem and its solution.*? 


The delegate of Peru cited as an example of impetus from 
within, the “remarkable spirit of progress” of agricultural com- 
munities in his country. “Some of them,” he said, “had suc- 
ceeded by their own efforts in transforming themselves into 
genuine agricultural co-operatives possessing the most modern 


9312 


equipment. 


During the course of discussions in both the Assembly and 
the Sociai Commission over the past year, it became apparent 
that, in their community development programs, no two coun- 
tries had identical problems or approaches. In the Soviet Union 
and other monolithic states, programs are conceived and directed 
from a central office, and are not dependent on the responses 
of the local community. A very different situation obtains in the 
South American countries where program implementation is 
attendant on international inspiration and aid. In certain other 
countries, such as Ceylon, Egypt, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan, 
which have been influenced by Western concepts of social wel- 
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fare, substantial programs of community development are in 
motion. These are backstopped by functioning national training 
institutes. 


Although no blueprint will ever be available for individual 
programs, much time may be saved and many false moves 
avoided if the range of possibilities is adequately explored. The 
General Assembly at its present session has before it a resolution 
of the Social Commission approved by ECOSOC asking the 
Secretary-General to continue his study of the entire subject, to 
give a progress report “of all significant measures in the field,” 
and to include recommendations for further action. The resolu- 
tion also urges that member governments take steps “to improve 
community development and strengthen international action for 
this purpose.” These steps, it is suggested, should include more 
effective coordination of agency programs at the country level, 
determination of prerequisites for a well-balanced program— 
particularly training and supervision of personnel—exploration 
of the application of the principles to urban areas, and initiation 
of various research and publication schemes to promote better 
understanding of the processes and techniques of community 
development.** 


MAINTENANCE OF FAMILY LEVELS OF LIVING 


Even before the establishment of the Social Commission in 
June 1946, the Temporary Social Commission had been con- 
cerned with various facets of the problem of family levels of 
living. However, not until this spring did the Social Commission 
have before it a report dealing with the overall integration of 
social measures and services. The Report on a Co-ordinated 
Policy Regarding Family Levels of Living was prepared by a 
group of experts convened under the joint sponsorship of the 
Secretary-General and the International Labour Organisation. 
Its concern was a vast field embracing all “those components 
which have a more direct bearing on the well-being of the 
family as a unit, such as employment and labour, health, nu- 
trition, education, housing and other related services impinging 
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on the family.”** In view of the magnitude of the task and the 
paucity of available information, the experts did not attempt 
to do more than “indicate the broad directions in which national 
policies may move.”** Among the questions needing further 
study were “the relationship of various types of measures to be 
employed in given circumstances, the tempo of their respective 
development and the establishment of appropriate administrative 


arrangements.”’**® 


Two problems received special attention both in the Report 
and in the discussions of the Commission—priorities and co- 
ordination. No matter how many and what type of programs 
were set in motion in an underdeveloped country, the need for 
a system of priorities was clearly indicated. Such a system, how- 
ever, could not be devised in the abstract by a group of inter- 
national experts. As the Netherlands delegate pointed out, there 
is no way to determine the relative importance of education, 
health and nutrition, social insurance and employment. The 
basic criterion was the measure of human happiness, and this 
varied for every country and individual. “Personal choice was 
involved at both the individual and national level, and circum- 
stances, culture and moral decisions played their part in the 
decision reached.”’*’ 


In regard to coordination the experts stressed the importance 
of inter-relating all measures for the maintenance or improve- 
ment of family levels of living but they also pointed out the 
distinction that should be drawn between “what is desirable and 
what is feasible.”** Many underdeveloped countries had neither 
the financial resources nor the equipment and experts necessary 
for a broad coordinated approach. 

If coordination of social welfare policies at the national 
level were desirable, a corresponding coordination of interna- 
tional efforts was equally so; in fact, it was imperative. 
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It would be somewhat inconsistent for international organizations 
simply to endorse the views of the experts, who laid particular 
stress on the need for a unified approach to the problems of main- 
taining and improving family levels of living, if these organizations, 
when asked for guidance or technical assistance by Governments in 
this field, fail to provide such assistance in a concerted and co- 
ordinated manner.’® 


In outlining the future work of the Commission, ECOSOC 
last July stressed the importance of direct social services rather 
than other measures such as social security schemes. The 
Secretary-General was requested to convene a group of high-level 
experts to advise on the scope, contents, and priorities of national 
social service programs, the special contribution which these 
services can make, and the objectives and principles of the 
United Nations program. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


The first United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders*® was held in Geneva in 
1955. The adoption by the Congress of Standard Minimum 
Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners represented the culmination 
of long international effort. The Rules had first been drafted in 
1929 and, five years later, endorsed by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Between 1950 and 1955, they were revised 
by the United Nations to bring them more into line with modern 
penology. The present set of Rules 


were not intended to describe a model system of penal institutions, 
but set out, on the basis of the general consensus of contemporary 
thought and the essential elements of most adequate modern 
systems, sound principles and practices for the treatment of prisoners 
and the management of institutions.”* 


These Rules embrace such questions as: standard minimum 
regulations for the treatment of prisoners; selection and training 


19 Tbid., para. 44. 
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of personnel for penal and correctional institutions; definition of 
the open institution, its use, and operation; prison labor; and 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


ECOSOC, at the request of the Social Commission, has 
asked the General Assembly to approve the Rules and recom- 
mend that governments give favorable consideration to their 
application and publicize them as widely as possible. Other 
specific recommendations made to the Assembly were that a 
second Congress be held in 1960 and that the Secretary-General 
continue to “implement in all its aspects the programme of work 

. in the field of social defence.”* 


One aspect to which the Commission expects to devote par- 
ticular attention between 1957 and 1959 is the question of the 
prevention of crime—with special emphasis on juvenile delin- 
quency. This has been recognized as a serious problem in in- 
dustrialized countries for a long time. However, it is increasingly 
becoming a problem in societies, such as those of Asia and 
Africa, where strong family ties are being broken as a result 
of industrialization and the impact of Western civilization. Two 
studies on this subject are envisaged by the Commission: one 
on the methods used for the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
and another on the methods and techniques used by special 
police services dealing with juveniles. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Assembly has before it a number of highly contro- 
versial topics relating to human rights on which there is little 
prospect of substantial agreement in the immediate future. The 
points at issue have been debated for several years in and out 
of the Assembly. They reflect, in most cases, profound differences 
in national or cultural outlook, and it is therefore impossible to 
resolve them quickly and to everyone’s satisfaction. The first 
twelve years’ experience of the United Nations has graphically 
demonstrated the fact that, while there is almost universal agree- 
ment that one of the United Nations most important tasks is 
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to promote human rights, there are many opinions on what 
these rights are and how they should be promoted. But the 
very process of airing differences of opinion is a necessary step 
in the development of mutual understanding. 


Disagreement on particular questions does not mean that 
no progress in the promotion of human rights is being made 
through the United Nations. The Commission on Human Rights, 
the Commission on the Status of Women, the Sub-Commission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities, and the Secretary-General are actively engaged in 
a number of concrete programs designed to give practical as- 
sistance to governments, organizations, and individuals working 
to advance human rights in their own countries. 


Several studies are now being carried out to determine 
just what the world-wide situation is regarding certain specific 
rights. A pioneering study of discrimination in education was 
completed this year by Charles D. Ammoun of Lebanon for 
the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination.’ The 
Commission on Human Rights examined the report last spring 
and its members expressed admiration for the tremendous 
amount of information Mr. Ammoun had been able to collect 
and for the impartiality and objectivity with which he had 
analyzed it. The Commission was so enthusiastic about the study 
that it requested UNESCO to prepare a brief popular summary. 


Other studies authorized by the Sub-Commission include 
a study of discrimination in the field of employment and occu- 
pation (carried out by the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO) ), of religious rights and practices, and of political rights. 
Four members of the Commission on Human Rights have sub- 
mitted a preliminary report on their study of the right to be 
free from arbitrary arrest, detention, and exile, a subject selected 
for special study by the Commission last year. The Commission 
on the Status of Women also has numerous studies under way, 
including studies on discrimination against women in education, 
equal pay for men and women for equal work, economic oppor- 
tunities for women, and the status of women in private law. 
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In addition to the specific studies, a system has been set 
up for periodic reporting by governments on developments and 
progress achieved. The first such reports are to cover the years 
1954-56; the Secretary-General will summarize them for . 
discussion by the Commission on Human Rights next year. 


The Secretary-General has also been providing certain 
advisory services in the field of human rights. A seminar on 
civic responsibilities and the increased participation of Asian 
women in political life was held in Bangkok, Thailand, from 
5-17 August 1957. At the request of the Philippines, a seminar 
will be held in Manila early in 1958 for experts from the Far 
East, South and South East Asia to discuss the protection of 
human rights in criminal law and procedure; it will probably 
focus on the protection of the rights of persons suspected or 
accused of a crime. The Secretary-General hopes to arrange a 
similar seminar in Latin America in 1958. Also under this 
general program, one fellowship has been awarded and one 
expert on election procedures was requested by Haiti in January 


1957. 


A signal achievement of the General Assembly last year 
was the adoption of a resolution opening for signature the 
Convention on the Nationality of Married Women. This was 
originally drafted by the Commission on the Status of Women 
to put an end to the situation in which women marrying foreign 
nationals sometimes lost their own nationality without gaining 
a new one, thus becoming stateless persons. The new Convention 
provides: (1) that the nationality of the wife will not auto- 
matically be affected by marriage or its dissolution or a change 
in her husband’s nationality; (2) that the wife’s retention of 
her nationality will not be affected by her husband’s either 
renouncing his or acquiring another; and (3) that an alien 
wife may acquire the nationality of her husband through 
specially privileged naturalization procedures. 


The United States abstained on the resolution with the 
explanation that it did not think there should be separate con- 
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sideration of the nationality of women apart from the whole 
question of nationality and statelessness.’ 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 

A movement to organize a world-wide celebration of the 
Tenth Anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights by the General Assembly in Paris on 10 
December 1948 is gathering momentum. This historic date 
marks the high point in United Nations promotion of human 
rights. Last summer, the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) adopted a resolution urging all states to take part 
in commemorating the event. The resolution suggests the setting 
up of national committees and invites non-governmental organ- 
izations to promote suitable activities. 


The Commission on Human Rights discussed possible 
types of activities at some length last spring and selected the 
following as especially desirable: (1) distribution of the text 
of the Universal Declaration, (2) publications on human rights 
(books, pamphlets, articles, etc.), (3) conferences of non- 
governmental organizations on human rights, (4) other con- 
ferences and meetings of civic and social organizations on human 
rights, (5) studies on human rights subjects in schools and 
universities, (6) honors and awards to persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their work or studies on human rights, 
(7) art competitions on the theme of human rights, (8) radio, 
television, and film programs, (9) human rights stamps, (10) 
UNICEF greeting cards, and (11) observances of Human 
Rights Day itself.» ECOSOC also approved the proposal of the 
Commission that the latter’s fourteenth session be held in Paris 
in 1958 as part of the celebration. The General Assembly may 
be expected to give its blessing to this undertaking and perhaps 
formulate plans for its own participation. 


DRAFT COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
The major item before the Assembly’s Third Committee 
this year will be continuation of its discussion of the Draft 
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Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights and the Draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. The Committee began 
its detailed reading at the tenth session, when the preambles 
to both Covenants were adopted and a new draft text for the 
controversial article on self-determination of peoples and nations 
was proposed. Last year, concerned at the length of time the 
discussions were taking, the Committee decided to devote a 
minimum of 35 meetings to the Draft Covenants, beginning 
with Article 6 of the Draft Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, and, after considering all the substantive articles 
of that Covenant, to continue with the substantive articles of 
the Draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. Thereafter 
it would consider articles setting forth the general obligations 
states would undertake in regard to the Covenants. But by the 
end of the session, the Committee still had a considerable number 
of articles to complete on the Draft Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, as well as almost the entire Draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. Several delegations 
expressed impatience with the slow progress of the Covenants 
through the Assembly, and, at their insistence, it was decided 
that the Third Committee should devote enough time to the 
Covenants at the twelfth session to complete both, if possible, 
by the end of the thirteenth session in 1958. Few observers, 
however, believe that this will be possible at the speed the 
Committee is going. 


The care with which the Committee went over every phrase 
and every word is indicated by the fact that only seven articles 
were completed by the end of the session: Article 6 on the 
right to work, Article 7 on the right to “just and favourable” 
conditions of work, Article 8 on the right to form and join 
trade unions, Article 9 on the right to social security, Article 
10 on protection for the family, mothers, and children, Articles 
11-12 (combined) on the right to an adequate and improving 
standard of living, and Article 13 on the right to the “highest 
attainable standard of physical and mental health.’’* 





* United Nations Doc. A/3525, 9 Feb. 1957, para. 145. 
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Despite the fact that the Commission on Human Rights 
had devoted hundreds of hours over a period of several years 
to what it considered a careful formulation of these rights, the 
Committee did substantial redrafting, primarily to tighten up 
the text and to eliminate superfluous or unnecessarily contro- 
versial statements. As the Draft Covenants move closer to 
adoption, governments have a heightened sense of the necessity 
for using as precise language as possible so that they will know 
exactly what their obligations are. Furthermore, the choice of 
a word or a phrase often reflects a basic philosophy of life and, 
especially if the issue is fundamental, delegates are tempted to 
try up to the very end to shape the Covenants according to 
their own thinking. 


Some of the problems with which the Committee wrestled 
might seem trivial to the casual observer, but in fact had to be 
seriously considered. For example, in the article on the right 
to “just and favourable” conditions of work, should the phrase 
‘fall workers” or “all those who work” be used? Did the former 
imply only wage earners? With respect to the right to form 
and join trade unions, should the right to strike be included? 
Should this right be singled out for mention when there were 
also many other methods that labor could use to attain its ends? 
Should the article make clear that this should only be a last 
resort after other methods had failed? The right to strike was 
finally included, and with other refinements, this article grew 
from four lines to six paragraphs. 


The Committee had considerable difficulty with the article 
on protection for the family, mothers, and children and had 
to set up a working party to harmonize all the amendments 
and suggestions. What is a “reasonable” period before and 
after childbirth during which mothers should have special 
protection? Should the Covenant specify that working mothers 
receive paid leave during this period or would such a provision 
make it difficult for many countries to accept the Covenant? 
Could the word “minor” be used when the age of majority 
differs widely from country to country, or would it be better 
to use “children and young persons’? Should there be a state- 
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ment on child labor when ILO was already responsible for 
combatting this practice? Should the adjective “adequate” or 
“decent” be used in the article on the right to an adequate and 
improving standard of living? 

Pending completion of the Covenants, the Assembly trans- 
mitted to the Commission on Human Rights “the official records 
and other documents relating to the important question of 
measures to be taken with respect to violations of human rights.’”* 
The genesis of this resolution was a suggestion by Greece that 
the Assembly make some provision for interim measures to 
prevent, or at least to discourage, violations of human rights 
during the period before the Covenants go into effect. The 
Greek delegate suggested that the Assembly ask the Commission 
on Human Rights to consider the possibility of referring a 
complaint by a member state of the violation of human rights 
in another state to a committee of members of the Commission, 
serving in their personal capacity. This committee would ex- 
amine the validity of the complaint and report to the Com- 
mission on its conclusions. The Greek delegate declared that 
consideration of alleged violations of human rights should be 
divorced from politics, and he pointed out that there was now 
no way for a state to proceed except by referring such a com- 
plaint to a political committee of the Assembly. He mentioned 
as a specific example the complaint Greece had made concern- 
ing violations of human rights on Cyprus. 


The majority felt, however, that it would be no easier to 
agree on an interim measure of this kind than on the Covenants 
themselves, that political considerations could not be excluded 
from questions of human rights, that giving the Commission 
on Human Rights this function would hamper the program 
it was already working on, and that Greece was, in any case, 
unduly pessimistic about the length of time required to complete 
the Covenants. 


A similar effort to have the Commission intervene in a 
specific human rights question was made by Ceylon during the 


5 General Assembly Res. 1041(XI), 20 Feb. 1957. 
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Commission’s session last April. Basing his appeal upon the fact 
that the Assembly had sent to the Commission documents re- 
lating to violations of human rights, the delegate of Ceylon 
proposed that the question of “Violation of Human Rights in 
Algeria” be taken up.° However, the Commission took no action 
in accordance with its decision years ago not to take up specific 
complaints concerning human rights. 


SELF-DETERMINATION 
For the second year, the Third Committee deferred con- 

sideration of three proposals relating to the right of self- 

determination of nations and peoples. A variety of reasons were 
given for the postponement—lack of time, the desirability of 
reaching final agreement on the article on self-determination 
in the Covenants first, and “the various vicissitudes and delays” 
that the United Kingdom representative said “had taken some 
of the bloom off the proposals.’ Actually there was a reluctance 
to stir up controversy again on a subject that has already 
caused some of the most bitter and most inconclusive debates 
at the United Nations. 

The three resolutions that will be before the Assembly 
again this fall would: 

(1) set up a commission to conduct a full survey of the right 
of. peoples and nations to permanent sovereignty over their 
natural wealth and resources and to make recommenda- 
tions, if necessary, to strengthen that right; 


set up a commission to consider alleged denials of the right 
of self-determination, tender its good offices for peaceful 
settlement, and report to the Assembly, with recommenda- 
tions, if no settlement had been reached in six months; 


set up an ad hoc commission on self-determination to 

conduct a thorough study of the entire concept of self- 

determination. 

Whether governments will wish to re-open discussion of 
these controversial questions will depend largely upon the 


6 United Nations Doc. E/2970, 29 April 1957, para. 237. 
7GAOR: 11th Sess., 3d Cmtte., 740th Mtg., 24 Jan. 1957, para. 2. 
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political climate. The prevailing mood last year favored the 
mutual accommodation of so-called colonial and anti-colonial 
attitudes rather than a prolongation of heated debates. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

Another item postponed at the eleventh session was the 
Draft Convention on Freedom of Information which has been 
before the Assembly since 1951. The reason for postponement 
was simple: it was obvious that opinions were so far apart that 
there was no chance of reaching any agreement. 


The main dificulty presented by this draft convention lies 
in the wording of the article dealing with permissable restrictions 
on freedom of information. Some states—in general the Western 
states with well-developed information agencies—believe in a 
minimum of restrictions while others—mainly the Middle 
Eastern, Latin American, and Asian countries with less-developed 
systems—want certain restrictions spelled out in order to protect 
themselves from what they consider unfair and irresponsible 
reporting. Unfortunately, there is little reason. to believe that 
the opposing positions have come any closer together. 


It seems probable that the work of the United Nations in 
the field of freedom of information, as in that of human rights 
in general, will increasingly emphasize practical projects such 
as the United Nations News Personnel Seminar convened in 
Geneva by the Secretary-General from 23 July-8 August 1956. 
This seminar brought together twenty senior newsmen of high 
professional standing from as many countries. The Secretary- 
General’s report declares that the seminar gave the participants 
“background knowledge, depth of understanding and a sense 
of personal contact with the work of the Economic and Social 
Council, which should lead to better reporting and comment.’”* 


RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

On 27 November 1956 E. H. Louw, South African Min- 
ister of External Affairs, informed a plenary session of the 
eleventh General Assembly that 


® United Nations Doc. E/3002, 17 May 1957, para. 14. 





it has . . . been decided that until . . . the United Nations shows 
that it is prepared [to respect the Charter principle of domestic 
jurisdiction] the Union of South Africa . . . will in future maintain 
only a token representation . . . at the meetings of the Assembly 
and at the Headquarters of the Organization.® 


This decision indicates the Union’s growing dissatisfaction 
with the Assembly’s handling of the question of apartheid, the 
treatment of the Indian minority in the Union, and the 
Mandated territory of South West Africa.*° 


On the problem of apartheid two draft resolutions were 
submitted to the last session of the Assembly. One sponsored by 
Ceylon, Greece, Haiti, Iran, and Iraq, “regretted” that South 
Africa had “pressed forward with discriminatory measures,” 
and called upon the Union to revise its policies. The other, 
sponsored by the Philippines, adopted a “conciliatory” approach 
and proposed that the Secretary-General invite South Africa 
to return to the Assembly and discuss possible solutions.” 


After an extended discussion, agreement was reached on 
a new draft resolution that combined “the best features” of the 
two previous drafts.’* This was adopted by 48 votes to 7 with 
5 abstentions. The resolution called upon the Union 


to reconsider its position and revise its policies in the light of its 
obligations and responsibilities under the Charter and in the light 
of the principles subscribed to and the progress achieved in other 
contemporary multi-racial societies. 


The government of the Union was invited “to co-operate in, a 
constructive approach . . . more particularly by its presence in 
the United Nations’; and the Secretary-General was asked to 
communicate with the Union “as appropriate.”’* Accordingly, 
on 5 February 1957, he transmitted the text of the resolution 


®GAOR: 11th Sess., 597th Plenary Mtg., 27 Nov. 1957, para. 152. 

10 See pp. 97-101. 

11 United Nations Doc. A/3508, 22 Jan. 1957, paras. 5, 6. 

12GAOR: 11th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 16th Mtg., 21 Jan. 1957, 


para. 1. 
13 General Assembly Res. 1016 (XI), 30 Jan. 1957. 
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to the government of the Union of South Africa,** but to date 
no reply has been received. 


On 8 August 1957 eight African, Asian, and Latin Amer- 
ican countries asked the Assembly to include the question of 
race conflict in the Union on the agenda of the twelfth session. 
The sponsors declared that there was no indication that “steps 
have been taken or are contemplated by the Union of South 
Africa to carry forward the purposes of the [Assembly’s] 
resolution.” Moreover, the memorandum declared, 


the Government of the Union . . . has continued to adopt various 
legislative and other measures in the further implementation of its 
declared policy of apartheid. Such measures have included re- 
moval of non-white people from their homes to isolated areas and 
the denial to non-white people of the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental human rights. . . . The further measures and actions taken 
by the Government of the Union of South Africa in the last year 
have enhanced tensions among the people of South Africa, and in- 
tensified among the non-white people a sense of deprivation of the 
fundamental rights which are specifically mentioned in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.*® 


Non-whites are now threatened with exclusion from the 
two remaining inter-racial universities, and new legislation grants 
to both the Minister of Native Affairs and the local authorities 
the “power to forbid a non-European to attend any gathering 
where his presence is considered a nuisance.”** In implementa- 
tion of the apartheid policy 156 whites, Africans, Indians, and 
persons of mixed blood—leaders of organizations that opposed 
the racial policy—have been arrested with “dramatic sudden- 
ness.” They were charged with treason and the “possibility” of 
Communism—defined under South African law as any disturb- 
ance designed to change the existing order. 


Already, on the nation’s statute books there are: 


the Group Areas act, which zones the whole country racially; the 
Population Registration act, under which all the inhabitants must 
~ 14GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, Suppl. No. 1, p. 57. 

15 United Nations Doc. A/3628, 8 Aug. 1957, pp. 2-3. 

16 The Economist (London), 13 April 1957, p. 119. 





register by race; the Bantu Education act, which aims to prepare 
the Africans for the role of servant or unskilled worker in the white 
world; the Pass laws, which control the movements of Africans.*" 
As a result of discriminatory legislation Negroes in the Union 
are forbidden, among other things, to marry whites, hold public 
office, attend the same school] as whites, belong to a union, go 
on strike, buy or drink liquor, move out of their “reserved areas” 
without permission, own property off the reservations, travel 
without identity cards, or mingle with whites in railroad cars, 
buses, or park benches. 


Under a 1953 statute white church leaders may be whipped 
“if they conduct a church which was built since 1938 in the 
‘European’ part of town, and which caters mainly for Africans, 
without obtaining . . . permission.””* 


Although various suggestions have been made for amelior- 
ating the situation created by the presence of 3,000,000 whites 
in a population of 13,000,000, there seems little hope for their 
success in the near future. The philosophy of the government 
has been succinctly stated by the Minister of Native Affairs: 
“there can be no contact between natives and others as in- 
dividuals . . . contact must be the same as that between a ward 
and a guardian.”’® The major weapon used so far by the non- 
whites in protest against this philosophy has been passive re- 
sistance as illustrated by the bus boycott in Cape Town. If 
passive resistance should be employed on a wide basis it would 
have far-reaching economic consequences for the Union.*° 


Indians in the Union 


Allied to this problem is the question of the Indians in the 
Union, to whom apartheid also applies and for whom India 
claims protection on the basis of a 1913 agreement.** The 


17 The Christian Century, 6 March 1957, p. 289. 

18 The Native Laws Amendment Bill, South African Institute of Race Re- 
lations (Johannesburg, April 1957), p. 14. 

19 Quoted in The Economist, op. cit., p. 120. 

20 See, for example, The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 15 Aug. 1957, 


+ & 


21GAOR: 11th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 7th Mtg., 7 Jan. 1957, para. 10. 
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delegations of India and Pakistan reported to the Special 
Political Committee on 7 January 1957 that South Africa had 
refused to negotiate with them as the Assembly had requested 
at its tenth session.** The grounds for this refusal were that since 
the Indian Prime Minister had made two speeches attacking 
the Union’s policies, the offer to negotiate could “hardly be ex- 
pected”’ to be taken seriously. South Africa had also maintained 
that such discussions would “constitute a complete refutation 
of the Union’s views in regard to domestic jurisdiction.”** 


The Indian delegate, among others, declared in the As- 
sembly that the problem should be dealt with in stages, and 
called for “a rapprochement that would rule out the idea of 
moral condemnation on the one hand and insistence on domestic 
jurisdiction on the other.”** He urged South Africa “to emulate 
the great experiment in desegregation now being carried out 
in the United States.”* 


On 30 January 1957 the Assembly approved by a vote of 
42 to 0 with 12 abstentions a six-power resolution regretting 
that the Union “has not yet agreed to such negotiations,’’** 


urging it to cooperate, and asking for a report to the General 
Assembly without specifying any particular session. However, 
India has asked that the question be placed on the agenda again 
this year. 


REFUGEES AND REHABILITATION 


“The reservoir of refugees [is] constantly being refilled.” 
In Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East, it has not 
been possible through international action to settle permanently 
thousands of refugees who have lost their homes because of 
war or political upheavals. Only in Korea has a program 


22 General Assembly Res. 919 (X), 14 Dec. 1955. 
23 United Nations Doc. A/3188, 12 Sept. 1956, Annex II, p. 2. 
24GAOR: 11th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 7th Mtg., 7 Jan. 1957, para. 28. 


25 Ibid., para. 29. 
26 General Assembly Res. 1015 (XI), 30 Jan. 1957. 


1GAOR: 11th Sess., 3d Cmtte., 689th Mtg., 23 Nov. 1956, para. 15. 
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terminated—that of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency—and this was one directed primarily to economic 
reconstruction and development. Since 1950, more than $631,- 
000,000 has been spent by the Agency and the Emergency 
Relief Program—$500,090,000 of which was contributed by 
the United States. 


The execution of the refugee programs has been constantly 
impeded by shortage of funds and, except in the case of the 
Palestine refugees, only to a minor degree by political obstacles. 
If governments could be convinced that “a generous refugee 
policy was not only a humanitarian obligation for countries 
which had themselves been spared a refugee problem [but that] 
it was also good business’*—political or otherwise—a new 
future for the refugees might be opened. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


“Whatever the possible influence of the Hungarian refugee 
problem on the UNREF [United Nations Refugee Emergency 
Fund] programme, the refugee problem which existed before 
the emergency has not been overshadowed.”* This encouraging 
announcement was made last May by the new High Com- 
missioner, Auguste R. Lindt, who had been elected by the 
Assembly on 10 December 1956 to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart. 


The mass exodus from Hungary began on 4 November 
1956. Five days later the Assembly meeting in its Second 
Emergency Special Session passed a resolution, followed by 
others on 21 November and 23 January,* entrusting to the 
High Commissioner’s Office the “tasks of making appeals to 


2 Ibid., para. 17. 

8 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/72, 16 May 1957, para. 43. 

4On the 30th the Assembly’s Third Committee recommended that the 
Secretary-General be asked to assess the needs of the Hungarian refugees. 
The assessment was ready on 17 January 1957. Not until 23 January how- 
ever did the plenary session approve the draft resolution of the Third Com- 
mittee asking that the assessment be made. The Secretary-General, in not 
waiting for firm General Assembly directives, in a time of severe stress in 
that body, saved many weeks in getting on with a program that he knew 
would exist. 
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meet the needs of the Hungarian refugees, of co-ordinating the 
provision of emergency aid and of preparing a comprehensive 
assessment of the needs of the Hungarian refugees.’”® 


On 1 May 1957, the total number of refugees recorded as 
having entered Austria and Yugoslavia from Hungary was 
193,196. Of these, 142,644 had been resettled in 29 countries, 
many of which waived the normal selection criteria. Of the 
others, 35,534 were presumed by the Austrian government to be 
still in Austria, and 14,705 remained in Yugoslavia. 


While the Hungarians awaited their fate in the two 
countries of first asylum, they were cared for with funds com- 
ing from a myriad of sources. The High Commissioner and 
Secretary-General had been authorized to launch an appeal for 
$10,000,000. On 11 March 1957 a second appeal was issued. 
At that time it was estimated that $23,153,425 would be neces- 
sary for the care and maintenance of Hungarian refugees until 
the end of 1957: $15,603,755 for those in Austria and $7,549,- 
670 for those in Yugoslavia. 


By 1 May the response to these appeals amounted to 
$9,646,285; and an additional $8,491,160 had been promised 
or given by countries directly to the Austrian government. The 
High Commissioner’s Office had paid, committed, or reserved a 
total of $5,941,770 for Hungarian refugees in Austria, and 
$174,492 for those in Yugoslavia. In the meantime, it was 
calculated that the Austrian and Yugoslav governments would 
have by the end of 1957, outstanding balances of expenditures 
for the Hungarian refugees of $993,415 and $7,191,500 
respectively. 

While thousands of refugees from Hungary were pouring 
over the Austrian border every day, the outlook for the “old” 
refugees within the High Commissioner’s mandate was bleak. 
The High Commissioner himself could not ascertain to what 
extent the 


commendable and considerable efforts [for the Hungarians] repre- 
sent a diversion of financial and other efforts which could have 


5 United Nations Doc. A/3585, 6 June 1957, para. 2. 
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been directed, at least in part, towards solving the already existing 
problem of non-settled refugees.® 


His one hope was that when the outstanding problems of the 
Hungarian refugees were nearer to their final solution, it would 
be possible “to canalise this increased interest in the overall 
refugee problem to the benefit of the non-settled refugees who 
come within the scope of the UNREF programme.”' 


The High Commissioner’s hopes have been realized in part. 
The Economic and Social Council last July recommended the 
extension of his Office from 31 December 1958 for another 
five years. The Assembly at its present session will most cer- 
tainly uphold the ECOSOC resolution—a move that would 
have been less likely had it not been for the Hungarian crisis. 


Another consequence of the Hungarian exodus has been an 
improvement in UNREF’s finances. Previously the shortfall of 
governmental contributions had been so severe that the High 
Commissioner had been asked in the summer of 1956 to deliver 
to the eleventh session of the General Assembly a report on the 
effects of this shortfall. The report made grim reading. It es- 
timated that for the four-year period 1955-1958, there would be 
a total shortfall of approximately $5,800,000, or 36.3 per cent 
in his budget of $16,000,000; 22,640 refugees—12,200 in camps, 
and 10,440 non-settled refugees outside camps—would be de- 
prived of permanent solutions. In mid-December however the 
High Commissioner was able to announce, that his former 
evaluation was “to a certain extent obsolete.”* By May 1957 he 
placed the shortfall in governmental contributions at not more 
than $2,700,000, meaning that, by the end of 1958, only 10,000 
refugees would be deprived of (re)settlement opportunities— 
7,200 in camps, and 2,800 outside. 


Although the future existence of UNREF is probably as- 
sured and the shortfall has been partially met, it is premature 


to ascertain 


6 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/72, 16 May 1957, para. 24. 
7 Ibid., para. 44. 
8 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/46, 14 Dec. 1957, para. vi. 
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whether the admission of large numbers of Hungarian refugees [to 
countries of immigration] will exercise in the long run any con- 
siderable detrimental effect on resettlement opportunities for non- 
settled refugees within the scope of the UNREF programme.’ 
The Hungarians were for the most part young and healthy, 
with skills for which there was universal need; in short the “new” 
refugees were not “hard core cases’—those for whom the High 
Commissioner has difficulty finding permanent solutions be- 
cause of their disabilities, age, or health. 


The dramatic quality of the Hungarian episode should not 
be allowed to obscure the routine, yet vital, nature of the regular 
UNREF program. Its outstanding characteristic has been its 
flexibility. With the gradual (re)settlement of refugees and the 
changing composition of the non-settled refugee population, 
the High Commissioner has had to revamp his program. Re- 
habilitation of handicapped refugees has become more important. 
Ancillary projects for vocational training as well as those pro- 
viding for aid to university students have had to be restricted so 
that funds might be reserved for projects benefiting the refugees 
who are difficult to (re)settle. The emphasis of the program has 


moved from the “self-help” projects to more comprehensive 
projects designed to fill the specific needs of a whole refugee 
family. Experience has shown that even when “complete” solu- 
tions are found, the situation of a family—particularly if it has 
lived for long years in camp—may again deteriorate unless it 
receives adequate counseling from time to time. 


The Future 


The fact that the Assembly will consider at this session the 
extension of his Office prompted the High Commissioner last 
summer to prepare a report on its continuation. Besides out- 
lining the numerous regular activities of the Office, the. report 
pointed out what was being done in the field of international 
protection as well as what could be done in emergencies. Many 
refugees have already availed themselves of their rights under 
the Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, which came 
into effect in 1954. Its efficacy was pointed up even more during 


® United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/72, 16 May 1957, para. 42. 
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the Hungarian affair, when the High Commissioner was able 
to obtain uniform treatment of refugees, and in most cases the 
unrestricted right to work in all the countries of second asylum. 


Another aspect of the Office’s work in international pro- 
tection has been the voluntary repatriation of refugees. It has 
expedited this operation for many years and has ensured in this 
regard “that no undue pressure from any source is exercised on 
a refugee.”*® For the Hungarian refugees in Austria an effective 
job has been done; for those in Yugoslavia it has been more dif- 
ficult. Funds have not been forthcoming from outside sources 
for the care of the refugees in Yugoslavia, and, until recently, 
resettlement possibilities have been few." Repatriation from 
Yugoslavia therefore has been on a larger scale than from Aus- 
tria, although the refugees in Yugoslavia were those who had 
fought the longest in the Hungarian revolt. 


In dealing with emergencies in future the High Commis- 
sioner declared that an international agency could promote co- 
ordinated action by governments, intergovernmental agencies, 
and non-governmental organizations, both in fund raising and 
in providing immediate assistance. In the light of the Hun- 
garian experience, he concluded that it is not necessary 


to maintain the existence of an operational refugee organization, 
but that it is possible to deal with a large-scale refugee emergency 
by having a non-operational co-ordinating body which can react 
immediately to channel international aid to the government con- 
cerned, while depending upon the operational facilities of the 
League of Red Cross Societies . . . the Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration . . . and voluntary agencies.’? 


He did intimate however that an emergency reserve of $50,000, 
which had been allowed him in his budget in the fall of 1956, 
was inadequate. 


10 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/75, 6 May 1957, para. 30. 

11 Of the 174,149 refugees who had arrived in Austria by 1 May 1957, 
4,462, or 2.5% had been repatriated directly from that country; of the 
19,047 who had arrived in Yugoslavia, 2,178 or 11.5% had been repatriated. 
See United Nations Doc. A/3585, 6 June 1957, paras. 3, 7. 

12 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/75, 6 May 1957, para. 58. For a dis- 
cussion of the future role of UNREF see Elfan Rees’ forthcoming article 
in International Conciliation, No. 515 (Nov. 1957). 
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Hong Kong 


The prolongation of the High Commissioner’s Office may 
well enable attention to be paid, for the first time, to the plight 
of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong—a British colony with an 
area of 390 square miles and with a population of its own of 
about 2,500,000. These refugees, who now number almost 
700,000, have never fallen within the High Commissioner’s 
mandate owing to a legal technicality. By Article 6(B) of the 
Statute of the Office of the High Commissioner, his competence 
is extended to 
Any . . . person who is outside the country of his nationality or if 
he has no nationality, the country of his former habitual residence, 
because he has or had well-founded fear of persecution by reason 
of his race, religion, nationality or political opinion and is unable 
or, because of such fear, is unwilling to avail himself of the protec- 
tion of the government of the country of his nationality, or, if he 
has no nationality, to return to the country of his former habitual 
residence.** 


Inclusion of the Chinese in Hong Kong within this definition has 
been prevented by the existence of two governments, each claim- 
ing to be the government of all of China and each recognized as 
such by different states. For those states recognizing the Na- 
tionalist government, the Chinese in Hong Kong are not refugees 
under the above definition since they do not fear persecution by 
their government and are willing to accept its protection. For 
those states recognizing the Communist government, the Chinese 
in Hong Kong are refugees who properly belong within the 
High Commissioner’s mandate. The United Kingdom, which 
controls the territory in which the Chinese are living, recognizes 
the Communist government—and can not, therefore, accept 
the Nationalist government’s right to protect the refugees. 


For these reasons, many states, even those recognizing Na- 
tionalist China, believe that the Chinese in Hong Kong should 
be considered de facto refugees and be allowed to come within 
the mandate of the High Commissioner. In February 1957, 
therefore, the Executive Committee of UNREF adopted a Uni- 


18 General Assembly Res. 428(V), Annex, Article 6, B, 14 Dec. 1950. 
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ted States-sponsored resolution that stressed that “the plight 
of these refugees is such as to be of concern to the international 
community” and asked the Assembly at its present session to 
“examine the question of the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
when considering the High Commissioner’s future activities.” 


The High Commissioner said that 
it was his earnest hope that if, at a future date, he were authorized 


to consider the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong within his mandate, 
he would also be given the financial means to give them some 


effective assistance.’ 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


The desperate plight of the Palestine refugees remains un- 
mitigated. The majority of the 900,000 charges of the United 
Nations who are located in territories surrounding Israel have 
little hope of returning to their former homes. 


Perhaps the most serious setback during the past year in 
the work of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) resulted when the Israel armies 
advanced into Egypt last autumn, leaving in their wake aug- 
mented problems of supply, health, education, and personnel. 
Despite the fact that the Sinai campaign sharply high-lighted the 
refugee problem and that one-third of the meetings of the 
eleventh General Assembly’s Special Political Committee were de- 
voted to Palestine refugees, little new thinking was evident in the 
debates on this perennial problem. 


On 11 February 1957 Henry R. Labouisse, Director of 
UNRWA, warned that “if substantial new pledges and payments 
were not received . . . UNRWA would be compelled to cease 
operations altogether, or, at the very least, to cut out whole 
categories of services.”** Even the pittance of seven cents a day 
per refugee for bare essentials of food, shelter, clothing, health, 
and social welfare might have to be reduced. In an effort to 


14 United Nations Doc. A/3585, 6 June 1957, p. 89. 
15 GAOR: 11th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 23rd Mtg., 11 Feb. 1957, para. 
10. 





induce governments to increase their contributions, the Assembly, 
at its eleventh session, urged “all Governments to contribute or 
to increase their contributions to the extent necessary to carry 
through to fulfillment the . . . relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grammes.”*® Despite the Assembly request, however, funds were 
so limited last June that Mr. Labouisse made an extensive tour 
to solicit aid from interested governments. 

Ever since its establishment UNRWA has faced financial 
problems. As of 30 June 1957 less than half of the 81 members 
of the United Nations had made pledges to support the relief 
program. Ninety per cent of the funds were contributed by the 
United Kingdom and the United States. UNRWA’s current 
budget for rehabilitation, including education, is‘$22,100,000. 
Its relief budget for an eighteen month period ending 31 Decem- 
ber 1957 is $43,400,000, of which only $23,750,000 had been 
received as of 30 June 1957. As of that date also, a total of 
$41,766,046 in pledges—consisting of money, goods, and serv- 
ices—remained unpaid from previous years. 

While “minor” rehabilitation projects have been carried 
out to a limited extent, “major” projects—large-scale develop- 
ment schemes designed to raise levels of economic activity in the 
area in general and thus indirectly benefit the refugees—have not 
been implemented. Quite substantial sums for this category of 
projects have been included in UNRWA budgets since July 
1951—$76,600,000 for the eighteen months ending 31 Decem- 
ber 1956—but only a fraction of this amount has been collected; 
the projects have not been carried out because of the political 
atmosphere. 

The Arab states have, in fact, exhibited a marked lack of 
cooperation with the Agency itself. Mr, Labouisse reported to 
the Assembly at its last session that, in certain respects, this prob- 
lem had “grown more difficult [and that] the General As- 
sembly should give serious thought to this matter.”*’ Accordingly, 
the Assembly requested that “the host Governments . . . co- 
operate fully with the Agency and with its personnel and 


16 General Assembly Res. 1018 (XI), 28 Feb. 1957. 
17GAOR: 11th Sess., 1956, Suppl. No. 14, para. 75. 
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. .. extend to the Agency every appropriate assistance in carrying 
out its functions.’’** 

Another facet of the political problem has fallen to the lot 
of the Conciliation Commission for Palestine. In 1949 the As- 
sembly declared that compensation should be paid to refugees 
not wishing to return to their homes; this resolution has been 
repeatedly cited by Arab States. To date the government of 
Israel has released $7,560,000 in blocked accounts belonging to 
the Arab refugees, and the Commission hopes to complete 
an identification of Arab refugee property holdings in Israel by 
the middle of 1957 as a necessary step to any settlement of the 
compensation issue. Although Israel has insisted that it cannot 
consider this problem “in disregard of the general context of 
Arab-Israel relations,’*® the Commission, in October 1956, 


expressed “profound hope . . . that in the intervening months 
the Government of Israel will find it possible to reconsider its 
position.”*° 


It seems evident that the political problems of the Middle 
East and the fate of the refugees are so closely interrelated that 
one cannot be solved except in terms of the other. Meantime, 
close to a million human beings have been pawns in the political 
struggle that has lasted for nine years. Moreover, the Suez crisis 
and the temporary occupation of Sinai by Israel forces has made 
the refugees “more conscious than ever of the precariousness of 
their position, of the total uncertainty of their fate.”** 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


The law is as valid as man’s desire to follow it. At the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945 it was recognized that the 
maintenance of international peace and security can be predi- 
cated only upon the existence of an established and respected 
body of international law. This was voiced in Article 1(1) of 
the Charter which declared that one of the purposes of the 


18 General Assembly Res. 1018(XI), 28 Feb. 1957. 
19 United Nations Doc. A/3199, 4 Oct. 1956, para. 13. 


20 Jbid., para. 15. 
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United Nations was to maintain peace in conformity with 
principles of justice and international law. 

The framers of the Charter realized, however, that al- 
though international law was one of the oldest bodies of rules 
and principles affecting contemporary society, it was in need 
of reiteration, clarification, modernization, and codification. Thus 
Article 13 delegated to the General Assembly the obligation of 
initiating studies “encouraging the progressive development of 
international law and its codification.” 

On 21 November 1947 the second General Assembly es- 
tablished the International Law Commission. This body, during 
the past ten years, has been concerned with such subjects as 
arbitral procedure, offenses against the peace and security of 
mankind, the law of the sea, statelessness, the law of treaties, 
and international criminal jurisdiction. 

The law of the sea was discussed by the Sixth Committee 
during the last session of the Assembly and the draft articles on 
this and on statelessness will soon come before international 
conferences for final action. Provisional drafts on the codification 
of the law relating to diplomatic intercourse and immunities and 
on arbitral procedure will probably be before the Assembly at 
its thirteenth session. This year, however, the agenda of the 
Sixth Committee will be light, and it may be that the only 
important questions before it will be the report of a special com- 
mittee on the definition of aggression, and the related problems 
of international criminal jurisdiction and a code of offenses 
against the peace and security of mankind.’ Action on these last 
two questions was deferred at the ninth session pending the re- 
port on aggression, and in view of the committee’s failure to 
arrive at a definition a further postponement seems likely. 


DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION 
For centuries international lawyers and statesmen have been 
concerned with the problem of distinguishing between just and 


1 For a brief discussion of these last two topics, see “Issues Before the Ninth 


General Assembly,” International Conciliation, No. 499 (Sept. 1954), pp. 
115-17, and “Issues Before the Sixth General Assembly,” ibid., No. 474 


(Oct. 1951), pp. 494-96, respectively. 
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unjust wars. Particularly since the establishment of multilateral 
collective security organizations, public and private efforts have 
been made to arrive at an accepted definition of the term “ag- 
gression.”” The League of Nations tried to define it, but without 
success. Inter-war multipartite instruments such as the 1924 
Geneva Protocol and the 1928 General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes declared that states that refused 
to comply with the stipulated settlement procedures would be 
considered aggressors, thus providing a partial and negative 
definition. In the “non-aggression” treaties concluded, but never 
ratified, between the Soviet Union and its neighbors in 1933, 
the term was defined by listing a series of acts that constituted 
aggression. 

In addition to these governmental efforts, private groups, 
such as the Harvard Research in International Law, worked 
out definitions, as for example the statement that aggression was 
‘“‘a resort to armed force by a state when such resort has been 
duly determined, by means which that state is bound to accept, 
to constitute a violation of an obligation.’” 


Despite these efforts, and despite the fact that the League 
Covenant used the term aggression and imposed upon member 
states a series of obligations should aggression occur, none of the 
inter-war efforts succeeded in producing an acceptable definition. 


At the San Francisco Conference in 1945 attempts were 
made to incorporate a definition in the United Nations Charter. 
These attempts failed owing to the difficulty per se of defining 
aggression and to the rapidly changing nature of modern war- 
fare: 


The progress of the technique of modern warfare renders very 
difficult the definition of all cases of aggression. It may be noted 
that, the list of such cases being necessarily incomplete, the [Se- 
curity] Council would have a tendency to consider of less impor- 
tance the acts not mentioned therein; those omissions would en- 
courage the aggressor to distort the definition or might delay action 


2 Draft Convention prepared by the Harvard Research in International 
Law, Part III, “Rights and Duties of States in Case of Aggression.” Philip 
C. Jessup, Reporter. American Journal of International Law, Suppl., Vol. 
27 (1933), p. 192. 
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by the Council. Furthermore, in the other cases listed, automatic 
action by the Council might bring about a premature application 
of enforcement measures.° 

At the fifth session of the General Assembly in 1950, ef- 

forts were resumed, on the initiative of the USSR, to reach an 
agreed definition. The question was first considered by the In- 
ternational Law Commission which, while failing to agree on a 
definition, inserted a paragraph in the Draft Code of Offenses 
Against the Peace and Security of Mankind which declared the 
following to constitute such an offense: 
Any act of aggression, including the employment by the authorities 
of a State of armed force against another State for any purpose 
other than national or collective self-defence or in pursuance 
of a decision or recommendation by a competent organ of the 
United Nations.‘ 

The Assembly then asked the Secretary-General to prepare 
a report on the subject. Subsequently, the Assembly created 
special committees to pursue efforts to define aggression. The 
1956 Special Committee on the Question of Defining Aggression 
ended its meetings on 9 November 1956 without reaching agree- 
ment.” 

Throughout Assembly consideration of this question, a 
minority of states has maintained that no attempt should be 
made to define aggression. These states, steeped in the common 
law tradition which shuns definition of complex legal concepts, 
have reiterated the arguments that induced a majority of states 
at the San Francisco Conference to oppose the inclusion in the 
Charter of any definition. They seem to echo the words of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain that a definition of aggression would prove 
to be “a trap for the innocent and a signpost for the guilty.’ 


The majority of the Committee, however, want a definition, 


8 United Nations Conference on International Organization, Documents 
(London, New York, United Nations Information Organizations, 1945), 
Vol. 12, p. 505. 

4 GAOR: 6th Sess., 1951, Suppl. No. 9, para. 53. 

5 For the report of the 1956 Special Committee, see GAOR: 12th Sess., 
1957, Suppl. No. 16. 

6 Quoted in Quincy Wright, “The Prevention of Aggression,” American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 50, No. 3 (July 1956), p. 517. 
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particularly smaller states that see agreement on what constitutes 
aggression as an added protection for themselves. But even 
among these countries there is no consensus as to the form the 
definition should take. Some favor establishment of a list of 
acts that constitute aggression while others prefer a general 
definition. A third, and the largest, group supports a combina- 
tion of a general definition with a list of specific acts.’ 

Because of this disagreement the Assembly will not have 
before it any text approved by the 1956 Special Committee. One 
course that the Assembly might adopt is to attempt to define 
such Charter provisions as “the threat or use of force” or “breach 
of the peace,” rather than to seek a comprehensive legal defini- 
tion of aggression. This, in the long run, might prove to be a 
more rewarding effort since the determination of aggression in 
a given situation will inevitably be made by a political and not 
a legal organ. 


STATELESSNESS 


Plans are now being made for an international conference 
on the reduction or the elimination of future statelessness, al- 
though the question of date and place have yet to be settled. At 
the request of the Economic and Social Council the International 
Law Commission in 1951 granted priority on its agenda to this 
problem, and in 1954 two drafts conventions were submitted to 
the ninth General Assembly, one on the elimination of future 
statelessness, the other on its reduction. 


The Assembly requested the Secretary-General to call a 
conference as soon as twenty states had agreed to attend.* He 
reported to the eleventh General Assembly that by 15 June 
1956 only sixteen states had notified him of such agreement. 
Since then Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, the Sudan, and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom have also replied affirmatively, thus bringing the 
total to the stipulated number. 

The draft on the elimination of future statelessness obli- 
gates the signatories to grant to an individual at birth the nation- 


™GAOR: 12th Sess., 1957, Suppl. No. 16, pp. 26-33. 
8 General Assembly Res. 896 (IX), 4 Dec. 1954. 
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ality of the state in whose territory he is born, if such an indi- 
vidual would otherwise be stateless. The draft also prohibits 
the signatories from rendering an individual stateless by de- 
priving him of nationality as a criminal penalty. The draft on 
the reduction of future statelessness qualifies to some extent 
these absolute obligations.° 


For this reason the latter draft possesses a greater possibility 
of adoption at the conference than does its more extreme coun- 
terpart. Even this draft will require changes in the nationality 
laws of signatories. Any agreement involving limitations upon 
the legal relationship of rights and duties between a government 
and its nationals will be difficult to evolve since this relationship 
goes to the very heart of sovereignty. 


THE LAW OF THE SEA 


At the last session of the General Assembly, the Sixth Com- 
mittee devoted itself almost entirely to a discussion of articles 
submitted by the International Law Commission concerning the 
law of the sea and commentary thereto. These ‘articles deal 
with the interrelated problems of the territorial sea, the continen- 
tal shelf, the contiguous zone, and the high seas.*° 


Although there was a thorough airing of opinions and 
points of disagreement, the Assembly decided not to attempt 
any modifications in the draft articles but to refer them, as 
suggested by the Commission, to an international conference of 
plenipotentiaries to be convoked early in March 1958 either in 
Geneva or Rome. The function of the conference is 
to examine the law of the sea, taking account not only of the legal 
but also of the technical, biological, economic and political aspects 
of the problem, and to embody the results of its work in one or more 
international conventions or such other instruments as it may deem 
appropriate." 

Among those aspects of the draft articles that proved most 
controversial in the Sixth Committee were the peaceful settle- 


® GAOR: 9th Sess., 1954, Suppl. No. 9, pp. 3-7. 
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ment of maritime disputes, breadth of the territorial sea, pollution 
of the high seas, and immunity of government ships operated 
for commercial purposes. 


Peaceful Settlement of Disputes 


The most crucial problem that will face the conference 
relates to the provisions for the peaceful settlement of disputes. 
The Commission proposed that unresolved controversies over 
fishing rights be submitted to an arbitral commission and that 
disputes involving the continental shelf be submitted to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 


The Byelorussian and certain other delegates opposed the 
provision concerning an arbitral commission because it pro- 
vided that if the parties to a dispute failed to agree on the mem- 
bers of the commission, the Secretary-General might, at the 
request of any party, nominate the members after consultation 
with the President of the International Court of Justice and the 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
This restriction on the free choice of arbitrators, it was alleged, 
contradicted a fundamental principle of arbitration and also 
Article 33 of the United Nations Charter.” 


Exception was also taken by several states, including Brazil, 
Romania, and the USSR, to the provision concerning disputes 
involving the continental shelf because it sought to ensure that 
some settlement procedure would automatically come into opera- 
tion. In this case the article provided that the dispute must be 
submitted to the Court at the request of any of the parties. The 
USSR claimed that the decision to submit is part of a nation’s 
‘sovereign prerogative, and no state could be required to indi- 
cate such willingness in advance.”?*- 


States such as the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Uruguay that favor the arbitration provisions of the draft 
pointed out that a great many treaties and conventions presently 
in force possess similar arrangements. Indeed, Article 36(1) 
of the Statute of the International Court of Justice specifically 
provides for such treaties and conventions. 


12GAOR: 11th Sess., 6th Cmtte., 495th Mtg., 11 Dec. 1956, para. 17. 
13 [bid., 488th Mtg., 3 Dec. 1956, para. 25. 
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Breadth of the Territorial Sea 


Another major problem that will face the conference is 
the permissible extent of a state’s territorial waters. The Com- 
mission recognized the “incontrovertible fact” that international 
practice was not uniform and therefore recommended that the 
fixing of a definitive breadth be left to the conference. How- 
ever, in the opinion of the Commission, international law did not 
justify the extension of the territorial sea beyond twelve miles. 


Some of the Latin American states are not in accord with 
this view. Thus the Santiago Declaration of 1952, signed by 
Chile, Ecuador, and Peru, to which Costa Rica subsequently 
acceded, asserted 
that the biological and geological factors which govern the con- 
servation and exploitation of the living resources of their territorial 
waters make the former distance of three miles completely out- 
dated. They have now agreed unanimously on their exclusive 
jurisdiction over the seas along their coasts up to a distance of 200 
miles. In a later paragraph of the Declaration, they recognize the 
freedom of navigation in this area of 200 miles for all vessels of 
all flags.** 
ue El Salvador and Honduras, which also support this position, 

seek to justify it on the basis of the acceptance by most nations 
of the right of a state to exploit the subsurface resources of its 
continental shelf.*® It is also argued that the concept of freedom 
of the seas did not always include fishing rights and although 
“unrestricted fishing had been tolerated by custom . . . that had 
been at a time when such fishing could not jeopardize the vast 


resources of the sea.’’*® 


Such “exorbitant and unmotivated claims’? have been 


violently attacked by other states. Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, the United Kingdom, and the United States are among 
those that claim that the Santiago Declaration contradicts the 
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principle of mare liberum or freedom of the seas. To them the 
principle of a limited territorial sea is juris cogentis, a compelling 
rule. The high seas are res omnium communis, maintained for 
the common welfare, and not res nullius, areas open to acquisi- 
tion by means of effective occupation and control. They also 
contend that the “concept of the freedom of the seas had been 
applied from the outset to contest claims to exclusive fishing 
rights.””?* 

The United States has also strongly attacked the use by 
the Santiago signatories of the doctrine of the continental shelf 
as a precedent for their position. Drawing the distinction between 
the continental shelf itself and the epicontinental sea, the United 
States has argued that only the former can be brought within 
the jurisdiction of the coastal state;*® the oceanbed is stationary, 
while marine fauna are often in motion, and therefore may be 
the object of claims by a number of nations. 


Pollution of the High Seas 


Another provision that will doubtless be re-debated at 
length at the conference prohibits pollution of the high seas. 
According to the draft “all States shall co-operate in drawing up 
regulations with a view to the prevention of pollution of the seas 
or air space above, resulting from experiments or activities with 
radioactive materials or other harmful agents.’’*° This article 
is enthusiastically supported by states such as India that have 
long sought to ban nuclear tests but the United Kingdom and 
the United States have maintained that the question is outside 
the scope of the draft. 


Immunity of Commercial Government Vessels 


Since the ruling in the nineteenth century of United States 
Justice Marshall in The Schooner Exchange, the principle of 
the immunity of foreign warships has found universal acceptance 
in international law. This principle grants to the foreign vessel 


18 GAOR: 11th Sess., 6th Cmtte., 487th Mtg., 30 Nov. 1956, para 7. 

19H. Phleger, “Recent Developments Affecting the Regime of the High 
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immunity from the jurisdiction of the courts of another state, 
even while it is lying in the territorial waters of that state. Many 
states at one time also applied this immunity to government 
vessels engaged in commerce, but with the increasing degree of 
government participation in what had been basically private 
enterprise, a number of states took exception to this practice, 
which they formally denounced in the Brussels Convention on 
the Immunity of State Vessels (1926). 

The inclusion of a concept of limited immunities in the 
draft was strongly objected to by some members of the Sixth 
Committee in 1956. The USSR, among others, argued that the 
Commission was speaking de lege ferenda. The very fact that 
a convention was necessary to effect a change, it was claimed, 
proved that the principle of the Brussels Convention was not 
general international law: this derogation from established laws 
was another unjustified attempt to limit the sovereign rights 
of states. 

Thus there are many unresolved issues with which the con- 
ference will have to deal and, as these are closely interwoven 
with economic and political factors that are basic to the national 
interests of states, they will not be easy of resolution. Clearly it 
would be difficult to over-estimate the significance of a con- 
vention on the law of the sea. Even if this is not achieved, how- 
ever, the very discussion and evaluation in an international con- 
ference of administrative, economic, legal, scientific, and tech- 
nical materials will be of considerable significance to the 
development of international law. 


ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET 


Increased membership and the devolution of extensive re- 
sponsibilities on the Secretariat has forced a rapid maturing of 
the United Nations administration. 

Delegates to the eleventh Assembly made no secret of their admira- 
tion for a Secretariat which, in the crisis of 1956, worked long hours 
overtime in New York, helping to make it possible for the United 
Nations to put an Emergency Force in the field in the Middle East.* 


1 Richard N. Swift, “Personnel Problems and the United Nations Secre- 
tariat,” International Organization, Vol. 9, No. 2 (Spring 1957), p. 228. 
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THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


The office of the Secretary-General is far more than that of 

the administrative head of the Organization’s staff. Especially in 
times of crisis, the Secretary-General has to fill the role of states- 
man. Last autumn, Dag Hammarskjold defined his functions “‘as 
a servant of the Organization” who 
has the duty to maintain his usefulness by avoiding public stands 
on conflicts between Member nations unless and until such an action 
might help to resolve the conflict. However, the discretion and im- 
partiality thus imposed... by the character of his immediate task 
may not degenerate into a policy of expediency. He must also 
be a servant of the principles of the Charter, and its aims must 
ultimately determine what for him is right and wrong. For that he 
must stand. 
These principles ‘tare, by far, greater than the Organization in 
which they are embodied, and the aims which they are to safe- 
guard are holier than the policies of any single nation or people.” 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s conviction was so strong that he declared: 
“Were the Members to consider that another view . . . would 
better serve the interests of the Organization, it is their obvious 
right to act accordingly.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold was appointed on 7 April 1953 for a 
five-year term. The present session of the Assembly, therefore, 
acting on a recommendation of the Security Council, must ap- 
point a Secretary-General. ‘There seems a strong likelihood that 
Mr. Hammarskjold will be re-elected. 


REVIEW OF STAFF REGULATIONS 


The desire to improve operational security and efficiency led 
Mr. Hammarskjold to request of the eighth session, that 


there should be added to the staff regulations an explicit statement 
that political activities, apart from the civic right of voting, shall be 
prohibited, unless otherwise authorized in accordance with staff 
rules issued by the Secretary-General.* 

This prerogative, together with the right to terminate a per- 
manent staff member’s appointment for “lack of integrity” or “‘in 





wi United Nations Doc. S/PV. 751, 31 Oct. 1956, p. 3. 
8 United Nations Doc. A/2533, 21 Nov. 1953, para. 26. 
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the interest of good administration,” was granted to the Secre- 
tary-General. The Secretary-General believed that “his personal 
judgments in interpreting and applying [these] grounds for 
termination” in individual cases would evolve ‘‘a body of prin- 
ciples.’’* 

Recognizing that such powers might be subject to abuse, 
Mr. Hammarskjold also suggested specific safeguards, such as 
the right of appeal to the Administrative Tribunal, and “parlia- 
mentary review” by the General Assembly of the principles and 
standards established by his decisions. This review, which had 
been postponed from the tenth to the twelfth session, will offer 
the present Assembly the first opportunity to utilize the new 
control procedure. Concurrently the Assembly will consider 
possible amendments to the section of the Statute of the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal limiting the amount of compensation that body 


may award.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

Many delegates in the eleventh session’s Fifth Committee 
complained that the Charter’s prescription for a Secretariat staff 
reflecting “‘as wide a geographical basis as possible” is not being 
implemented. The Secretariat’s Director of Personnel pointed 
out that the application of this principle was limited by the 
necessity of maintaining efficiency; the importance, urgency, and 
at times specialized nature of the work; and the unequal distribu- 
tion of certain skills. He indicated that the Secretariat had a 
wider geographical distribution than any of the specialized agen- 
cies. In spite of these explanations, the eleventh session requested 
that the Secretary-General report to the present Assembly “on 
the changes which have occurred” in the distribution of the staff 
during the year ending 31 August 1957.° 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 
Last year the General Assembly approved an Indian-New 
Zealand resolution that requested the Secretary-General ‘to 


4 Ibid., paras. 44, 35. 
5 United Nations Doc. A/3016, 5 Nov. 1955, para. 38. 
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study the question of the integration of the secretariat of the 
Military Staff Committee with the United Nations Secretariat,” 
and to submit his report to the twelfth session.’ The Committee, 
which was set up under Article 47 of the Charter, consists of the 
Chiefs of Staff or their representatives of the five Great Powers. 
Its function is to “advise and assist the Security Council on all 
questions relating to the Council’s military requirements.” 


The Indian-New Zealand proposal grew out of the doubts 
voiced by the delegations of Australia, Belgium, Denmark, India, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom during the Fifth Com- 
mittee debates at the tenth and eleventh General Assemblies as 
to whether the best use was being made of the 15-member Staff 
Committee secretariat. It costs more than $100,000 annually 
to maintain, and services a body that since 1949 has met only 
“as a matter of routine.”*® The New Zealand delegate pointed to 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions on the financial advantages of 
consolidation of administrative units.° 


Three years ago, the Secretary-General declared that chang- 
ing circumstances warranted careful review of the administration 
of the Staff Committee secretariat, particularly as it was “im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that present servicing arrange- 
ments are needlessly wasteful and inefficient.”?® Although the 
Assembly took no action on the recommendation that the staff be 
integrated into the Department of Conference Services, the Com- 
mittee itself initiated arrangements “whereby members of the 
secretariat of the Military Staff Committee, when not employed 
by that Committee itself, gave their services to the United Na- 
tions Secretariat.”** 


7 General Assembly Res. 1098 (XI), 27 Feb. 1957. This resolution ap- 
plies of course to the permanent civilian personnel such as interpreters and 
translators and not to the five secretaries who are members of the armed 
forces of their respective governments. 

8 GAOR: 4th Sess., 1949, Suppl. No. 1, p. 46. 

9For the New Zealand statement, see GAOR: 11th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 
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The Military Staff secretariat forms a part of the staff of 
the United Nations Secretariat but its personnel is nominated 
by the Committee, subject to the formal approval of the Secre- 
tary-General. The secretariat has been maintained from the 
outset as a separate unit upon the insistence of the Chiefs of 
Staff’? with its own regulations that were never submitted to 
the General Assembly for approval. It reports not to the Secre- 
tary-General, but “directly to the five secretaries of the military 
delegations,”** and the Committee has always insisted that its 
secretariat “obtain security clearance.”** Only nationals of the 
five Great Powers have been employed and it may be presumed 
that each delegation designates the staff members of its own 
nationality. 

These arrangements are not easily reconciled with Articles 
100 and 101 of the Charter governing the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. The Articles clearly imply the existence of only one sec- 
retariat which is to be “appointed by the Secretary-General 
under regulations established by the General Assembly.” Staff 
members are not permitted to “seek or receive instructions from 
any government or from any other authority external to the Or- 
ganization,” and are to be recruited “on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible.” 

The proposed integration concerns more than a mere ques- 
tion of budgetary savings. It has implications for the concept of 
an international civil service and also for the role of the five 
Great Powers in the maintenance of peace and security. The 
Military Staff Committee has been dormant, but as long as the 
framework is still intact it could assume its Charter functions 
should circumstances permit. Thus decisions on this question 
might set precedents which would have repercussions for the fu- 
ture of the Organization. 


ASSESSMENTS AND BUDGET 
The Committee on Contributions in its report to the elev- 
enth session recommended that the additional contributions from 


"12 See GAOR: 11th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 549th Mtg., 12 Dec. 1956, para. 37. 
13 United Nations Doc. A/79, Oct. 1946, p. 50. 
14GAOR: 11th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 549th Mtg., 12 Dec. 1956, para. 37. 
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members admitted to the Organization during the tenth session 
be applied, on a pro rata basis, to reduce the assessments of all 
members except those subject to “ceiling,” “floor,” or “per capita 
ceiling” provisions. This meant that all assessments would be re- 
duced except those of the largest contributor—the United States 
—and the lowest contributors. Thus the scale recommended for 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 maintained the United States assess- 
ment at one third while reducing others, including those of the 
remaining permanent members of the Security Council. 

Fearing adverse Congressional reaction United States repre- 
sentative Henry Cabot Lodge requested that contributions of 
the five countries admitted at the eleventh session be applied 
first to reduce the United States percentage “towards thirty per- 
cent.”*® After some debate, the Assembly accepted the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations for the years 1956 and 1957 but agreed 
that determination of the 1958 assessments, as well as the 1957 
assessments of the five new members, be postponed until the 
“very beginning” of the twelfth session. 

The Secretary-General estimated the 1958 expenditures of 
the Organization to be $54,782,500. Deducting $3,050,000 of 
miscellaneous income—including $1,500,000 from Postal Ad- 
ministration—the assessment to member states would be $51,- 
732,500, an increase of $3,447,810 over last year’s total. Much 
of this additional amount was budgeted for the extraordinary ex- 
penditures of a Conference on the Law of the Sea, a Second Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, and 
construction of a television and film studio at Headquarters. 
Some increase in salaries and in the number of staff members 
was another factor of importance. 

The Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions has recommended a reduction of $1,052,800 from the 
Secretary-General’s estimates, principally in those items listed 
above. The Committee suggested, for example, that only 49 new 
staff posts be authorized rather than the 64 requested by the 
Secretary-General and that the proposed television and film 
studio not be approved. However, as the special Salary Review 


15 Tbid., 542nd Mtg., 4 Dec. 1956, para. 17. 
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Committee said in its report to the eleventh session of the As- 
sembly, 


considerations of economy, however desirable, should not be allowed 
to prevail in a way that would cause a lowering of the standards of 
highest competence and integrity prescribed in the Charter.?* 


16 United Nations Doc. A/3558, 25 Feb. 1957, para. 7. 











